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PREFACE. 



In compliance with the earnest soli- 
citations of a few select friends, for whom 
I have the highest esteem, the ensuing 
discourse is,' with diffidence and humi« 
lity, submitted to the candour of the 
public. I am conscious of many defects 
in it, and wish they may not be found of 
^ such consequence as to prejudice the 
c good cause which I desire above all 
\ things to promote. The subject is im- 
^ portant, and it is hoped the author's aim 
in treating upon it will be deemed laud- 
able. Those who know his circum- 
stances may perhaps be disposed to 
make some kind allowances for the in- 
accuracies they may here meet with, and 
peruse these pages with christian sim- 
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plicity, rather than the severity of cri- 
ticism. 



The intelligent reader will observe, 
that I have availed myself of many hints 
and observations of the most valuable 
and approved authors, which I thought 
pertinent and striking. I have some- 
times forborn to mention the names of 
those authors, not that I might appro- 
priate their labours, or usurp their ho- 
nours; but that I might not crowd the 
pages of this diminutive performance by 
ostentatious quotations. I hope this 
general acknowledgement will be deemed 
a sufficient apology for the liberty I have 
taken in this behalf. 

It is not to be expected that many 
things can be advanced on moral subjects 
entirely new. The finest and most beau- 
tiful thoughts concerning the government 
of our passions, and the regulation of 
our manners, have been carried away 
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before our times ; and little is left for us, 
but to glean after the ancients, and the 
most approved of the moderns. 

I hope it will appear that it has been 
my endeavour throughout the whole to 
advance nothing on the subject but what 
is consonant with the sacred oracles, the 
infallible rule of faith and practice ; and 
that my design is to promote the meek- 
ness, benevolence, peace and love, which 
are the brightest ornaments of the chris- 
tian character. 



Brearley-Hall, near Halifax, 
Oct. 30, 1788. 



A BRIEF SKETCH 



OF THE 



LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



John Fawcett was born January 6, 1740, at 
Lidget-green, near Bradford in Yorkshire. At 
the early age of twelve years, he lost his Father, 
Mr. Steven Fawcett, who died in his fiftieth year, 
leaving a widow and numerous family. It is pro- 
bable that a simple, but touching incident at this 
period was the occasion of impressing the youthful 
mind of our author^ with a sense of the iniport- 
ance of eternal things, through a channel often 
selected by Divine Wisdom, and generally effica- 
cious — ^the natural affections. It is thus narrated. 
His grandfather was still living and resided in the 
family, but being totally blind, was unable to take 
an active part in the management of it. On the 
day of the funeral, this venerable man was, by his 
own piarticular request, led to the coffin, that he 
might take his last farewell of his departed son, 
by weeping aver what he could not see, and 
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U LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

placing his hands on his face. The scene was 
affecting, and made an indelible impression on the 
subject of this memoir. Deprived of his best 
earthly stay, and cut off from the visible source of 
supply, he was led to seek &e original and unde- 
rived fountain of good. For some time he felt 
the most painful apprehensions respecting the 
eternal state of a parent whom he ardently loved. 
The melancholy subject absorbed his waking and 
sleeping thoughts, till a dream, by which he fan- 
cied some intimation was offered him that his 
fears were groundless, relieved his mind. This 
is mentioned not for the purpose of attaching 
importance to such impressions, but to shew that 
he had a sufficient portion of imagination and 
sensibility, which generally enter into the com- 
position of men destined to popular and extensive 
usefulness. To his own mind the incident was 
exceedingly interesting, as his solicitude had pre* 
vailed to such a degree, that he thought he never 
could have recovered his serenity, if some relief 
had not be^i obtained. 

He was early initiated in the common rudiments 
of learning, and itoon exhibited a taste for books, 
reading with eagerness such as came in his way, 
particularly Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; and like 
many others, smitten, with the masterly touches of 
ftat imBiitable allegory, he declared to his mother 
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that there was nothmg he so much desired as to ^ 
become a Pilgrim. Nor let such an idea provoke 
the smile of contempt. If relations of battles and 
victories have called forth an ardour for martial 
enterprise ; if pictures of rural happiness, and the 
peaceful occupations of swains and shepherds he, 
permitted without rebuke, to raise a sigh in t£e 
hearts of gentle and contemplative youth for the 
quiet occupations of rustic life, the wish is surely 
venial which aspires to a life free from the op^ 
pressive cares of this world, and directed to ends 
which are assimilated to the biisiness of a better 
state. There is reason to think that at this time Mr. 
Fawcett understood something of the spiritual mean- 
lug of the allegory, and that the wish he expressed 
was the first motion towards a choice which he 
afterwards deliberately and rationally made, of a 
devotedness to a life of piety. Whatever was the 
fact of the case, we must be permitted to make 
9n observation which this Memoir will confirm: 
that the true greatness of such men as Milton, 
Bunyan, IJe Foe, Young and Hervey, and the 
value of their worics, consists In the empire which the 
sway over the imagination, and the influence they 
put forth in forming the minds of youths panting 
after knowledge, and whose senses "unworn 
and tender" are open to the impressions of their 
mighty genius. Such authors as we have named 
are raised up by the Father of lights only wbesP 
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iv LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

he intends good to a country. Their books, though 
silent companions, exert a plastic energy over the 
juvenile mind, and mightily conduce to the intel- 
lectual stature and cast of the future man. Hence 
the responsibility of parents and instructors, and 
all who contribute to form the character of any 
age or nation. 

The next books which he perused with advan- 
tage were AHeine's Alarm, and Baxter's Call to 
the Unconverted ; and the e£fect was, that he often 
retired, with his eldest brother, into a bam, to 
pray ; whither their] pious mother, pleased with 
these early appearances of serious concern, some- 
tknes secretly followed them, to listen to their 
artless and devout aspirations. 

At the age of thirteen, John was apprenticed 
at Bradford, and regularly attended public worship 
at the Church. From the Rev. Mr. Butler, the 
Lecturer, and head master of the Grammar School, 
he received many marks of kindness. This zealous 
man was pleased to observe in him a spirit of 
inquiry on religious subjects, and encouraged him 
by the loan of books, and occasional instruction 
in classical learning. 

During his apprenticeship he [jwas occupied 
from six in the morning till eight at night, sa that 
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his time for reading was principally . redeemed 
from the hours of rest, or seized by stealth. The 
sacred book, whether he was engaged in work or 
at leisure, was his constant companion. Between 
the age of twelve and fourteen he had read it over 
repeatedly ; and he thought himself enriched for 
ever when he had obtained possession of a small 
Pocket Bible. He had a bed-room to himself, 
and expended part of his pocket money in pur- 
chasing candles, that when the family had retired 
to rest, he might betake himself to his beloved 
employment of reading, continuing it through a 
considerable part of the night. Afterwards he 
would tie a weight to his foot, or fasten his hand 
to the bed-post, that he might not sleep too long. 
Of the impropriety of this excessive exertion, he 
was sensible in the injury his health sustained ; but 
it shews the decided bent of his mind, which no 
obstacle could restrain. A considerable portion of 
the time thus redeemed from sleep, was spent in 
fervent prayer. 

About this time he formed an acquaintance with 
two pious Dissenters, Mr. Swain and Mr. Pratt, 
The latter, a person of considerable literary at- 
tainments, lent him many valuable books, and as- 
sisted him in the study of the Latin language, 
and in other branches of useful learning. They 
passed their eveninjgs, and frequently their mid- 
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night hours together, reading the works of Flavel, 
and other good Authors. This valuable friend 
he soon lost. Their last interview was very af- 
fecting. Mr. Fawcett went to see him in the 
morning of the day on which he died, and had 
some interesting conversation with him ; at the 
close of it he enquired the hour, and when infor- 
med it was six, he stretched himself on the bed 
and expired. 

When Mr. Fawcett was deprived of the aid of 
this kind and intelligent friend, he was irresistibly 
attracted by the ministry of those eminent men, 
Mr. Whitefield, Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, 
Mr. Grimshaw, and Mr. Venn. A moments 
reflection on the influence of character upon 
character will make it evident that this was an 
important era in the life of a man like Mr. 
Fawcett, whose mind was already prepared to 
receive the impression likely to be produced by 
coming in contact with men so distinguished by 
native talent, and apostolic zeal. Of the first 
6f this constellation, it is unnecessary to say much. 
The unquenchable ardour of his piety and his godly 
simplicity were the butt of profane ridicule while 
he lived in a world to whom his whole course of 
life was a constant reproof; but posterity has done 
ample justice both to his sincerity and his talents. 
The infidel historian of England acknowledged 
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the power of his eloquence, and has recorded his 
opinion, in one of his letters, that he was more 
capable of exemplifying the precepts of the Gre- 
cian orator than any man that had ever existed 
in thLs country, and we have lately witnessed the 
singular spectacle of the Laureat, (once himself 
in all probability an infidel,) presenting a Memoir 
of him to the world. He rose in a time when 
religion was at a low ebb, and heathen morality had 
almost universally usurped the place which- should 
resound only with the gospel of Christ. The 
%state of things at that time cannot be better illus- 
trated than by a valuable anecdote of the first 
Actor of that day. When he was asked why 
theatrical performance's excited so much interest, 
though known to be mere effusions of fancy, while 
the truths delivered from the pulpit were heard 
with indifierence, he replied, " we exhibit fictions 
as though they were realities, while you iitter 
realities as though they were fictions." It was 
reserved for Whitefield, like a comet in the 
moral world, to revivify the system by the zeal 
which burned in his own bosom. The impression 
made by his preaching on the mind of Mr. Fawcett 
was indescribably great, and remained unabated to 
the close of life. 

The first time our young disciple heard this 
great man, was at Bradford, in the open air. No 
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place of worship could contain the multitudes as- 
sembled on that occasion. The text was John iii. 
14. " As Moses lifted up," &c. His own language 
in his diary is, '' As long as life remains I shall 
remember both the text and the sermon." It 
shewed him the way of God more perfectly. The 
glimpse of divine light he had before enjoyed, 
was exchanged for a clear and delightful vision. 
The mode of address was quite new to him, and 
brighter scenes were disclosed to him— God re- 
conciled through his Son, and he was filled with 
unspeakable joy. From this time the very mention 
of Mr. Whitefield's name inspired the warmest 
emotions of grateful remembrance, as he judged 
it the date of his conversion to God. JSt. 16. 

Mr. Whitefield repeated his visit the next year, 
and Mr. Fawcett eagerly embraced every oppor- 
tunity of attending his ministry. After having 
heard him at Bradford one morning, he followed 
him to Birstall, where a platform was erected at 
the foot of a hilt, whence Mr. Whitefield had to 
address an audience not fewer, it was supposed, 
than 20,000, who were ranged before him on the 
declivity, in the form of an amphitheatre. Much 
as he was used to public speaking and preaching to 
large and promiscuous multitudes, when he cast 
his eyes round on the vast assemblage, and was 
about to mount the temporary stage, he expressed 
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to his friends, a considerable degree of intimidation ; 
but when he began to speak, an unusual solemnity 
pervaded the assembly, and thousands, as was 
often the case, vented their emotions in tear$ and 
groans. 

Of the Messrs. Wesley it is not requisite to say 
more. As Mr. Fawcetfs views of truth were not 
in accordance with theirs, the connection between 
them was not intimate. But of Mr. Grimshaw 
we shall take some notice. He was in all respects 
an extraordinary man, as Mr. Newton's Memoir 
of him evinces. He strongly reminds us of Ber- 
nard Gilpin. 

This excellent man was a native of Preston, 
and educated at Cambridge. About the year 
1734, when he was 26 years of age, it pleased 
God to bring him to a serious concern for his own 
salvation, by means of one of Dr. Owen's works, 
and the immediate consequence was, a holy indig- 
nation and regret for his neglect of his charge. 
Some of his early compositions shew that he was 
a good scholar, and had a taste for polite learning, 
but his whole soul seemed now to be swallowed 
up in the service of Christ. Placed in a moun- 
tainous region, among people remarkably rough 
and uncivilized, he adapted his habits of life and 
mode of address to them. He reproved them 
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sharply for their vices, followed them to their 
haunts of dissipation, and used every method he 
could devise to induce them to hear the gospeL 
His habitual devotion and constant study of the 
Holy Scriptures prepared him to preach from 20 
to 30 times a week. He visited his flock from 
house, to house. It was his regular practice to 
call on the poorest^ and after relieving their tem- 
poral wants, in^which he expended a considerable 
part of his income, so as often to be in straits 
himself, he talked to them in the most afiectionate 
and familiar manner^ They would put aside their 
implements of industry for a few moments, while 
he prayed with them, and gave a short exhortation; 
and then proceeded without delay to other places. 
After a life of unwearied labours, in which, with the 
energy of an Elijah, he had borne down irreligion, 
and as an industrious, enterprisiujg pioneer, had 
prepared the way of the Gospel, he entered into 
his rest 1763, in the 5dth year of his age, and 
the 21st of ex.tensive usefulnessr 

Mr. Venn was bom 1725. He was the son of a 
Clergyman, and elected Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Law's Serious Call, which he 
ii;iet with some time after his ordination, produced 
an efiect in favour of a holy life that was strong 
and lasting. His removal to Clapham brou^t 
him acquainted with an extensive circle of pious 
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persons, both clergy and laity. Amongst the latter 
were Lord Dartmouth, and the munificent John 
Thornton. By their interest he was presented to 
the vicarage of Huddersfield, about 17S9. Here 
the difficulties he had to encounter inspired him 
with new ardour and zeal. His language and 
address were dignified, masculine and energetic. 
He prophesied over the dry bones with the so- 
lemnity of a messenger from heaven. Multitudes 
flocked to hear him, and the success of his ministry 
has seldom been paralleled in modem times. 

A remark must in this place be made, which will 
form some apology for 'introducing sketches 
of three most eminent clergymen into this short 
memoir of our Author. Nothing has contributed 
more to form and nourish a faithfdl ministry for 
Dissenters, than the zealous labours of godly mini- 
sters of the Establishment. Their hearers having 
once tasted the sweetness of truth, and felt its 
power, the zeal of pious youth is incited to com- 
municate it to others. All the obstacles presented 
to their desires in the forms of an establishment, 
are forced to give way to the unquenchable ardour 
by which they are impelled. And as they cannot 
conscientiously continue silent on the one hand» 
and on the other, cannot always conform to the 
requirements of the established church, they have 
no alternative but to exercise their ministry among 
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Dissenters. It may confidently be predicted, 
wherever a zealous preacher in the Church is 
the instrument of awakening many young persons 
to a sense of religion, if he be removed by death, 
or other circumstances, and followed by one of an 
opposite character, that Dissent will be the in- 
evitable consequence. 

In his 19th year, Mr. Fawcett became a membej 
of the Baptist Church at Bradford, and soon after 
married. About this time his diary conmiences. It 
affords the most convincing proof of a steady 
progress in heart-felt religion, and greater advances 
in knowledge than his confined circumstances 
would seem to allow. His principal possession at 
this time was his library, and the only instance in 
which he refers to some trifling pecuniary difiiculty 
appears to have arisen from the too free purchase 
of books. The narrative is uniform, or if it rises 
to peculiar interest, it is where he so feelingly 
deplores his great unworthiness, and the prevalence 
of levity and vanity, mingled with solemn reflec- 
tions on the vast importance and value of time. 
He seems now to have employed himself much in 
copying impressive passages firom Young, Hervey, 
and other favorite writers, in studying commentaries 
on the Holy Sc5riptures, and occasionally in com- 
posing short pieces of poetry on pious subjects. 
There is one circumstance at this period, which 
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seems tb mark the secret bent of his mind to- 
wards the ministry. The importance which he evi- 
dently attaches to the state of the Church to which 
hebelongedy producing the most fervent and tender 
concern for the Pastor and every individual mem- 
ber. He appears to have been exceedingly 
watchiiil over his waking thoughts, and the first 
impressions of the day, and often marks their 
influence on his peace. From the whole it is 
evident that in a private and humble situation, 
religion was the principal business of his life, and 
would have been so had he never engaged in the 
ministry. The great means of his improvement 
were closet devotions, meditation, reading the 
Scriptures, Christian conmiunion and the ordi- 
nances of publip worship, followed up with the 
closest self-examination. By remainmg some 
time in retirement as a private Christian, he was 
fitted to enter more into the views and feelings of 
Christians in general, to speak a word in season to 
him that is weary, to comfort the feeble minded, 
to support the weak, and to administer consolation 
to the fainting. 

He continued his habit of early rising. The 
dawn of the morning was occupied in prayer, as 
the season least exposed to interruption, and the 
leisure he was able to secure during the day, was 
devoted to reading. He did not confine himself 
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to any particular class of books, but endeavoured 
to store his mind with general knowledge ; yet the 
Bible, and books subordinary to the study of it, 
were the most essential part of his daily study. 
When employed in his manual labour he was 
generally surrounded by books, on which he glan- 
ced when opportunity offered ; and noted down 
hastily, sometimes in prose and at others in verse, 
such thoughts as occurred from reading or reflec- 
tion. To a mind thus engaged, improvement was 
inevitable, and after giving exhortations in a private 
manner he was induced by the persuasion of his 
Pastor and christian brethren, to speak publicly. 
His first attempt was discouraging. A. larger as- 
sembly than was expected, overawed him. On a 
second trial, however, his mind was happy; and he 
spoke with becoming boldness and firmness. From 
that time he continued to preach frequently, and 
a pressing invitation from the church at Wainsgate 
induced him to settle amongst them. The rustic 
kindness of this people to their new Pastor is 
thus described in his Diary. ** A number of 
the brethren came here with horses ; and having 
met us at Haworth, conveyed us forwards, and 
the goods we brought with us." 

His predecessor, Mr. Smith, was a faithful and 
zealous minister, whose words, to use the phrase of 
one of his hearers, " fell like mill-stones." One 
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of the most active and nseflil members of this church 
was Jffr. Foster, father of the celebrated Author v 
of the " Essays on Decision of Character," &c. 7^ 
Mr. Fawcett was ordained July 31, 1765. His 
Pastor, Mr. Crahtree, gave the charge* ; his diary 
affords ample proof of the simplicity and humility 
of mind with which he entered on his pastoral 
charge. A letter for which we have not room, 
sent to him by five Females whose signatures were 
attached, greatly encouraged his mind. In his 
retired situation he was blessed with the cordial 
friendship of the Rev. Henry Foster (afterwards 
well known as the Friend of Romaine and Newton 
in London) and of the Rev. Dan Taylor. They 
associated in the study of divinity, the classics and 

* Of Mr. C/s manner of preaching, an anecdote is related 
too ctirious to be omitted. He was slow and sententious in 
the commencement of his discourse, and became gra- 
dually animated as he entered into his subject. A simple 
honest man, who had the care of a fulling-mill, which 
he could only leave at intervals, urged by curiosity step- 
ped in to hear what the preacher, who had just taken his 
text, had to say. Attending more to sound than sense, 
he was not attracted by what dropped from his lips, and 
quickly returned to his mill. He however went again 
before the conclusion of the serinon, when so great a 
change had taken place in the preacher's manner, that he 
supposed ^different person was in the pulpit, and said to 
a by-stander, " He had rightly judged that he who had 
so little to say when he was in before, would soon be ^ 
obliged to come down and make way for another." 
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other branches of learnings and though differing in 
sentiment in minor matters, and destined to act in 
different stations in the Gospel . vineyard, their 
'harmony continued through life. And after their 
separation, they witnessed with holy satisfaction 
and delight the success which God was pleased to 
grant to their respective labors, in the diversified 
situations where Providence placed them. When 
Mr. Foster afterwards visited Wainsgate (his native 
place) it was the custom of our Author to alter the 
hours of service, that his people might have an 
opportunity of hearing him. 

Mr. Fawcett commenced his career as an Author 
in 1767, by the publication of his Poetic Eissays, 
which were followed in 1772 by the Christian's 
Humble Plea, also in verse. The latter piece was 
in answer to a pamphlet, entitled " The Triumph 
of Truth," a daring attack on the Deity of Christ. 
Notwithstanding the apparent absurdity of treating 
such a subject in rhyme, and the obvious fact that 
Mr. Fawcett was not born a poet, several editions 
were rapidly sold, and the work was even pirated. 

One of the first fruits of his ministry was the 
late Rev. Mr. Sutcliff of Olney, whose love of 
books was so great that he would travel on foot 
from the Academy at Bristol to Wainsgate, a 
distance of 200 miles, solely with a view to save a 
little money for the purchase of books. 
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111 1772, Mr. Fawcett visited London for the 
first time, being invited to officiate for Dr. Gill, &c. 
On the Doctor's decease he was again invited with 
a view to a permanent residence. His salsqry 
at Wainsgate had never exceeded £25 a year, and 
many urged his removal both on account of tem- 
poral supplies and extended usefulness. His 
family was now growing, and the church could not 
afford him an adequate support. With ihe advice 
of his friends, and the consent of some of his 
people, part of his furniture and books were sold, 
and other preparations made for his departure. 
But his affection for his little flock, which he had so 
long '* tended in the wilderness," would not suffer 
him to leave them when the trial came. The dis- 
interested views * which first determined him to 
settle in this secluded spot, operated so forcibly 
that4ie could not desert his post. He intimated 
to his people that £40 a year would be the extent 
of his wishes, but though they declined engaging 
to raise that sum, his attachment to them was so 
fixed, that be resolved to cast himself on Provi- 
dence, and live and die with them. 

In 1773, Mr. Fawcett, in conjunction with 
Mr. Sandys, sketched the plan of the Academy 
which was afterwards held under his roof. The 
year following he was seized with a fit of the stone, 
and confined to his chamber. The fruit of this 
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visitation was the '' Sick Man's Employ.'* This is 
a very pious and useful book, and well calculated 
to relieve the tediousness of a chamber of affliction. 
On his recovery his School considerably increased, 
so that he was obliged to engage a school room at a 
short distance from the house, and he also began to 
occupy a small farm as a necessary appendage to 
his enlarged establishment. A still further increase 
of his School made it necessary to remove in 1776 
to Brearly Hall, near Halifax. 

Mr. Fawcett suffered extremely from the stone 
till about the year 1783, at which time a favourable 
change in his he alth took place. He was too weak 
to undergo an operation, but it is conjectured that 
the powerful medicine he took dissolved the stone, 
and a necessary change of sedentary to more 
active habits, prevented the formation of another. 
Finding the advantage of exercise, he amused 
himself with a turner's lathe, and with book bind- 
ing, an employment which while it afforded exercise, 
was congenial with his taste. But above all, the 
happy effect of music in affording a temporal relief 
from the sense of pain, was often experienced by him. 

In 1787, the Yorkshire and Lancashire Asso- 
ciation of the Baptist Churches was established, a 
measure pregnant with utility. Though new in 
this connection, it is a practice of the highest an- 
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tiquityy and the several visitations held in the 
Chnich of England are evidently vestiges of this 
primitive custom. The letters published by the 
various Associations are of great value. The ta- 
lents of .Hall, Fuller, Beddome and others, were 
in early life usefully employed in this way ; and were 
the precursors of such works as ** the Influence 
of modern Infidelity," " The Gospel its own wit- 
ness,"' and others, which will continue to bless 
the churches till time shall be no more. There 
is no doubt that many of the books published by 
Mr. Fawcett, owe their origin to the sermons he 
preached, and the circular letters he wrote on 
these public occasions. 

In the Year 1788 "the Essay on Anger^' was 
first published; and has gone through so many 
editions since, as to constitute it the most popular 
and useful of all our author's publications. A re- 
markable incident connected with this work, per- 
haps has contributed more than any other circum- 
stance, to the interest which it has gained with the 
public. This incident indeed, has not been circu- 
lated in any publication by the family ; but it was 
one of those secrets which obtain a wider circulation 
firom the reserve with which one relator invariably 
retaik it to another. The well-known modesty of 
our author, as well as the claims of public justice, 
would alike dictate that such a circumstance should 
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only have a private circulation, and are of them- 
selves a sufSicient motive for silence without invali- 
dating the truth of the relation. However, the 
leading facts of the case are indisputable. Soon 
after the publication of this treatise, the Author 
took an opportunity of presenting a copy to our 
late much revered Sovereign, whose ear was 
always accessible to merit, however obscure the 
individual in whom it was found. Contrary to 
the fate of most publications laid at the feet of 
royalty, it was diligently perused and admired; 
and a communication of this approbation was after- 
wards made known to the Author. It happened 
some time afterwards, a relative of one of his 
friends was convicted of a capital crime, for which 
he was left for execution. Application was in- 
stantly made for an extension of royal favour in 
his behalf; and among others, one was made by 
Mr. Fawcett, and his Majesty, no doubt recol- 
lecting the pleasure he had derived from the 
perusal of his '' Essay on Anger," and believing 
that he would not recommend an improper person 
to royal favour, was most graciously pleased to 
answer the prayer of the petition ; but as to pre- 
cisely how far the name of Mr. Fawcett might 
have contributed to this successful application must 
await the great disclosures of a future judgment. 

On the death of Dr. Evans in 1792, Mr, Faw- 
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cett was invited by the Bristol Education Society 
to become President of the Bristol Academy, but 
his various engagements and advancing years for- 
bade a compliance. Soon after, we find him en- 
gaged in a correspondence with Mr. Boswell and 
Dr. Blair, and next, in printing under his own eye, 
and distributing short pieces, original and selected 
from the best writers. Shortly afterwards he removed 
to Ewood Hall a large mansion, capable of accom- 
modating his- own Family, and that of his Son, who 
was now associated with him in the education of 
youth. This house is said to have been the birth-place 
of Farrer, Bishop of St. Davids, who sufi^ered martyr- 
dom in Queen Mary's reign. Here he prmted his 
Miscellanea Sacra, a monthly miscellany, the copy 
of which he prepared with unwearied diUgence at his 
leisure hours, and hence he issued several other of 
Ms wks aud reprints, such as his " Summary of 
the evidences of Christianity," '' History of John 
Wise," &X5. The latter has obtained a very genend 
circulation, and has been remarkably useful. In 
the year 1800 he was induced by the declining state 
of his health, to dispose of the printing concern, 
afiter having usefully employed it four years. 

The year 1791 presented him with an object 
which absorbed his attention, the formation of the 
Baptist^Missionary Society, an object which could 
not fail of recommending itself to such a man as 
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Mr. Fawcett. The valuable Secretary of that 
Society naturally looked round the kingdom for all 
men whose spirits were akin to his own, and on 
whose co-operation he could rely in the prosecution of 
so great, and what appeared at that time, so daring 
an enterprize. Though unknown in person, the 
name of Fawcett instantly presented itself; and in 
a letter^ full of that artless pathos for which ke was 
almost unexampled, he inocculated the spirit of our 
Author, who was from that time one of the most 
steady and e£Scient agents of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. His pen, his personal exertions 
and recommendation, were all employed in for- 
warding this noble object, and much of the muni* 
ficence of the County of York on this occasion 
may be traced to his beneficial influence. 

The time was now come when Mr. Fawcett 
thought proper gradually to disengage himself from 
his numerous avocations, and his first step was to 
build a house for himself not far from his place of 
worship, and retiring from the busy scene, he left 
the yoimger part of the family to a charge in whi<^ 
he had been engaged nearly forty years. At 
Christmas 1805 he removed to his new residence, 
and purchasing an uncultivated bank opposite, 
planted it with his own hands, and the following 
year he commenced his ** Devotional Family Bible," 
which employed him four years; during which time 
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he was depriyed of the beloved companion of his 
life. The close attention requisite for the work he 
was engaged upon, tended greatly to divert his 
thoughts from this afflicting event, which he felt as a 
nran and a christian. She died March 1810. In 
Jmie he was called to preach at the Association 
at Bradford, and on this occasion experienced the 
first\idication of the feebleness and fears of old 
age. He was more than usually agitated in the 
prospect of appearing in public. His text was 
*' Behold I am this day going the way of all th^ 
earth." It was intended as a funeral Sermon for 
his beloved partner, and a solemn memento of the 
yalue and importance of eternal things to those 
who survived. The effect was inconceivably im- 
pressive. 

His general debility attended with a coldness in his 
head, obliged him to wear a velvet cap. He had 
repeated paralytic attacks, and was subject to violent 
bleedings at the nose. On February 26, 1816, he 
preached his last sermon from Naham i. 17. *' The 
Lord is good, a strong hold in the day of trouble;" 
and expired July 26, 1817, aged 77 years. 

Mr. Fawcett assimied a very venerable i^pear» 
ance, according to the costume of the times. He 
possessed a mind of deep research, which was 
constantly in pursuit of some important object. 
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The strong^ of his arguments, the fervour of his 
piety, and a sense of the importance of eternal 
things, which appeared in the whole of his demea- 
nor, produced a^strong and lasting effect on the 
minds of his hearers. The principal character of 
his mind was perseverance. With indubitable 
sincerity he aimed at the Useful rather than the 
splendid. He was a diligent economist of ^6me.- 
Even in his amusements he would have a book in 
his hand, and read to himself or to others. " O 
how exceedingly precious is time !" was his frequent 
exclamation. No service appeared mean to him, 
in which he could be useful. The number of his' 
publications attest his diligence and his faithfulness. 
His talents were not of the &st order, but they 
were respectable; and, considered as a self-taught 
scholar, his acquisitions were extraordinary. His 
Commentary is plain, practical and devout. In his 
Sermons there are no marks of superior genius, 
but many of great capacity and sound information. 
His Poetry can never interest cultivated minds, 
but may attract and edify ordinary ones. The 
great charms of his works are earnestness and sin- 
cerity. To those who knew him these must have 
appealed with prodigious effect, and they will make 
their way to the heart with silent and irresistible 
effect, now that he is no more. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ungovernbd anger is a fruitful source of 
mischief to human life. Many of the scenes of 
public calamity and private distress, which 
strike ud with astonishment and horror^ have 
originated from this direful spring. It is this 
which hath overspread the earth with blood and 
slaughter: it is this which hath so often filled 
the poisoned bowl, loaded the murderous pistol, 
and pointed the assassinating dagger. It hath 
through successive ages furnished ample mate- 
rials for the poet's tragic muse, and the orator's 
pathetic declamation. 

The wrath of princiBS hath embroiled king- 
doms in war and bloodshed. It hath subjected 
niations to continual frights and losses, and made 
death and terror continudly to walk about in 
their most horrid forms. Then what desolation 
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reigns ! Rest is distarbed, property destroyed, 
families are broken, friends are suspected, ene- 
mies are feared, laws are trampled upon, com- 
merce is ruined, business is ne^ected, cities are 
wasted and filled with heaps of slain. 

The wrath of priests hath deluged the church 
in blood, the blood of those of whom the world 
was not worthy : it hath slain its thousands and 
ten thousands. Detestable bigotry, what hast 
thou done ! Cruel superstition, unhallowed rage, 
what havock have ye made in the fold of Christ! 
Nothing can be more remote from the genius of 
the gospel of peace, from the nature of the re-; 
ligion of love, or from the precepts and example 
of him whose name is the Prince of Peace, 
whose nature is love, whose first and great com- 
mand is charity, and who has left us an example 
of meekness and lowliness of heart. 

The miseries and mischiefs occasioned by 
lawless anger in private societies and domestic 
connexions, are without end. Where envying 
and strife are, there is confusion and every 
evil work. The disunion of churches, the dis- 
traction of families, and the disquietude of neigh- 
bourhoods, arise in general from ungovemed 
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anger, th^ root of bitterness, that fruitful /source 
of human woes. 

Be this then the subject of our present quedi- 
tation : and may the light of Divine revelation 
guide our researches, and the Spirit of peace 
and love seal instruction on our hearts ! 

Anger, according to Mr. Locke, is uneasi- 
ness, or discomposure of mind, pn the receipt 
of any injury, with a present purpose of revenge. 

Anger is displeasure : its opposite is com- 
placency. It is that sensation which we feel 
when a person seeks to prevent us from ob- 
taimng the good we wish to eiyoy, when be 
strives to deprive us of the good we possess, 
or when be endeavours to bring upon us the. 
evil we dread* 

Anger is defined by Mr. Hutcheson to be 
a propensity to occasion evil to another, arising 
from the.appre^engff^ yf : p ^jpijury dpne by 
him. It is accompanied y(}^.sf^in(ow jxpA |;rief, 
a desire of repelling the j^ffiront, and making 
the author of it repent. his .attempt, and repair 
the damage we sustain by him. 
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In the sacred writings^ anger is often attribU' 
ted to God. He is angry with the wicked 
every day. Not that he is liable to those 
irregnlar emotions which produce, or are pro- 
duced by this passion in men ; but because 
he is resolved to punish the wicked with the 
severity of a provoked father, or an incensed 
master. 

A.nger is often joined with fury, even when 
attributed to the Almighty. We read of the 
heat of his anger, and the fierceness of his 
wrath ; and how much is the power of his anger 
to be dreaded ! This sets forth the awful, the 
accursed nature of that which the long-suffering 
God so much resents ; i. e. sin. The impeni- 
tent, the obstinate sinner, because there is 
wrath, should beware, lest he be taken away 
with a stroke ; and then a great ransom cannot 
deliver him. He should flee from the wrath 
to come ! 

Neither every kind, nor every degree of 
anger, is to be condemned : the passion simply, 
and in its own nature, cannot be sinful. Two 
reasons, 1 think, may convince us of the truth 
of this : 
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, 1. It seems to have been planted in the 
original frame of hwnan nature. Every power 
of the hmnan mind is now perverted by sin. 
Anger, among the rest, is become a depraved 
passion ; but it existed before it was depraved : 
and, being the appointment of him who is per- 
fect in purity, must in itself be an innocent 
passion, allowable on just occasions, and to be 
exercised in a proper and becoming manner. 
Be angry and sin not. To endeavour to banish 
it entirely from our minds, would be an attempt 
equally foolish and fruitless. 

2. The blessed and holy Jesus himself, that 
jpattem of perfection, who has left us an ex- 
ample that we should walk in his steps, was, 
when on evA, sometimes angiy. Mark iii. 5, 
And when he had looked round about on them 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness of 
their, hearts, he saith to the man. Stretch 
forth thine hand. Here is anger without sin; 
anger in one who knew none, and in whose 
spirit there was no guile. Nay, it would be no 
hard task to prove that this anger was a virtue^ 
The hardniBss of their hearts called for this 
holy resentment. Their blindness was obstinate, 
their opposition to him was unreasonable to 
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the highest degiSBe. Such a teittp^r, such a 
conduct could not be looked upon with oodoe^s 
and indifferent^. 

If we ourselveii wei*e perfectly free fronk' siA, 
aM were to converse only with creatures en- 
tii^ely inno<^ent, it d6ed not appear that there 
would bef airy" ocCaiSfioh for the ekercise of anger. 
But we live in a world -Wh^te iniqmty abounds, 
"where oppreisidon and injustice are every i&j 
practised ; and as such there are many occaiffions 
for a righteous and hoty resentment. It is 
good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing. God, who does not|;iing in vain, has 
implanted in our natures the irascible pastas, * 
that we might rebuke those who trample on 
his laws, and treiit their fellow creatures with 
cruelty. Btrt our natures, alas, are so deprdted 
and disordered through our apostacy from God, 
that in thi# ds in other things, we pervert Aat 
which is riglSft. The anger whi<;h te exerc^ed 
in general, is vexy sinfril and mis<$hievous. It 
is shewn oii improper ocdasionfs : it is rash, it is 
crtrei, it is outrageous, or it is retengeful. This 
kind of anger is ranked with malice, wrath, 
and bitterness; and we are ch^rgefd to lay it 
aside. He that is (tbiis) angry with his 
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brother without a caiise, is in danger of the 
judgment. 

To consider violent anger as a mere infirmity 
incident to human nature, is to form wrong 
conceptions of it. We should remember, that 
wrath and strife are as expressly enumerated 
among the works of the flesh, as uncleanness, 
murder, or drunkenness. The former may be 
as ofiensive to God, as ruinous to us, and 
as hurtful to our fellow creatures, as the latter. 

The suppression of rash anger, therefore, 
every one must own to be highly conducive to 
the comfort of human life, the honour of 
our holy religion, and the welfare and happir 
ness of all societies, whether natural, civil, 
or sacred. 

By a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of ^at price, we are enabled 
to govern ourselves when any thing occurs that 
is provoking. As temperance serves to check 
and moderate our natural appetites in regard to 
what is pleasing to the flesh, so by meekness we 
govern and guide our resentment of what is 
displeasing. 
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One of the seven sages of Greece left this 
maxim as a memorial of his knowledge and 
^ benevolence ; ** Be master of thine anger ."^ 
He thought, it should seem, that he could not 
lay on posterity a stronger obligation to revere 
his memory, than by leaving them a salutary 
caution against furious and unguarded anger. 

Rage, peevishness, and implacable resent- 
ment, can never be vindicated. They are so 
hateful and diabolical in their nature, and so 
mischievous in their effects, that they can never 
admit of any defence : every wise man con- 
demns them. Wrath is cruel, and anger is 
outrageous: and who is able to stand before 
envy ? 

Violent anger, it has been observed, makes 
itself visible by many outward signs. It ren- 
ders the countenance sometimes red and fiery, 
sometimes pale and wan; it flames or scowls 
in the eyes, it wrinkles* the brow, it enlarges 
the nostrils, and makes them heave ; it fills 
the tongue with short spiteful words, or noisy 
threatenings, and the hands with weapons of 
violence to assault the ofl*ender ; and sometimea 
it causes a tremor through all the limbs,. 
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** There is (says an excellent and judicious 
author) no passion properly so called, and con- 
sidered in itself as belonging to man, which 
is absolutely sinful in the abstract nature of v 
it : all the works of God sure good. But if 
passion be let loose on an improper object, 
or an improper time or degree, or for too long 
a continuance, then it becomes criminal, and 
obtains sometimes a distinct name. Esteem, 
placed upon self as the object, and in an un- 
reasonable degree, becomes pride. Anger, 
prolonged into a settled temper, often turns 
into malice ; and if it be mingled with vices 
of the will, it becomes sinful also under that 
consideration." 

The mettle of a young and vigorous steed ; 
is not only harmless, but serviceable, when 
under due regulation. Much the same may be 
said of anger in the mind of man. When 
meekness is the bridle that restrains it, and 
wisdom the hand that guides it, we are safe ; 
but if it be not under proper government, it 
breaks through all decorum, grows headstrong 
and outrageous, and threatens mischief to our- 
selves or those about us. So the unmanage- 
able horse tramples on those who stand in his 

B 5 
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^ay, and p<?rha]ys throws the rider headlong 
on the ground : it should be restrained, tihete- 
fore, with bit and bridle. We are not to 
submit to anger as to our master, but to govern 
it as our servant. It should never appear but 
on proper occasions, nor then but under tiie 
strictest guard. We should never suflTer it 
to cany us beyond the bounds of decency* 
our resentment should never be either dieep 
or lasting. 

My design in this essay is, (1.) To point 
out the springs and causes of sinful anger^ — 
(2.) To consider with what we may lawfully 
be angry — (3.) What restrictions should attend 
our anger, that we offend not God by it — 
(4.) To consider when it is sinful — (5.) To 
give some captions against that anger which 
is violent and critninal, and to prescribe sotee 
rules for'ifihe^suplpreiJiion of it. 
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CHAP, I. 

THE SPRINGS AND CAUSES OF SINFUL ANGER. 



The irregularity of all our passions originates in 
the depravity of our nature. In the moral as well as 
the natural world we may plainly perceive the indica- 
tions of some violent ocmvulsion which has shattered 
and disordered the workmanship of the great Former 
of all things* The history of the several nations of 
mankind, through successive ages and generations, 
does but present us with a view of the follies and 
crimes of the descendants of Adam : the whole is a 
continued tragedy. On this habitable globe, as on a 
spacious theatre, the same repeated scene hath been 
exhibited of depredations, wrath, strife, debate, tu- 
mult, cruelty, oppression, and bloodshed ; the follies 
of mankind breaking forth in a thousand guilty forms, 
and their passions hurrying them on to wretchedness 
and ruin. Hence the necessity of that wonder of 
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omnipotence^ unbounded wisdom, and love divine — 
the redemption of the world by the blood of the Son of 
God. The greatness of the remedy indicates the 
depth of the disease. 

The nature of man cannot be supposed to come 
forth from the hands of its glorious and gracious For- 
mer in the state in which it is at present ; far be it 
from us to admit a thought so dishonourable to him 
who is glorious in holiness. He formed man after hu 
oum image: but that image is defaced. He made man 
upright : but we have sought out many inventions. 
Nothing impure could come out of his hands : but we 
are now all as an unclean thing. It is true, amidst this 
wreck of human nature, there still remain some traces 
which bespeak its Author. Man has not lost all his 
original brightness : some faint rays break through the 
horrid gloom in which he is inyolyed, and indicate his 
ancient splendour. But all the disorder which reigns 
within us, and the follies which constantly appear in 
our outward demeanor, arise from an impure original, 
a nature deeply depraved, as the streams which issue 
from a corrupited fountain. To this general source 
we may trace violent anger. But to be a little more 
particular : — 

• . 1. A choleric habit of body seems to dispose some 
men to be always of froward humour, and perpetually 
hard to please : this is their settled temper. — ^Theiir 
anger and resentment are ever ready to rise on the 
slightest occasion : they are angry with the work they 
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are performing, or the instrument in their hands, when 
they cannot succeed to their wish : they are often out 
of humour they know not why, and angry with they 
know not what ; like Jonah, who was angry with the 
wind. The reverse of this character is the man who 
is slow to anger : such a one, says Solomon, is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his awn spirit ^ than 
he that taketh a city. — ^The temperament of the body 
may have considerable inj9uence in disposing us to 
irascibility, or to natural mildness, since the passions 
are not merely the operations of the mind : they are 
mental exertions, in conjunction with the ferments of 
the blood, and the commotions of animal nature. 
The passions are those powers in man which are of a 
mixed nature, and belong partly to the soul and partly 
to the body. When we see an object, for instance, 
that provokes our resentment, we not only feel some 
impression of mind, but some kind of commotion in 
our bodies, which we are not well able to explain : 
the animal spirits are agitated, the blood is thrown in- 
to a fermentation, the effects of which are very appar- 
ent to those who observe us, and cannot be concealed. 
Our brow> our eyes, our nostrils, our cheeks, our 
voice, all betray us on this occasion. Now since it 
is evident that our natural constitutions are very dif- 
ferent, it must be allowed that some habits of body are 
mbre disposed to irascibility than others. Something 
like this, indeed, is very evident in brutes: among 
those of the same species, some are much more dis- 
posed to anger than others. And hence it is that we 
see among men an hereditary tendency to some pre- 
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Tailing passion. The hot and choleric propensity pre- 
dominates in some families, and runs in the blood from 
father to son. This may be termed a natural cause, 
or spring of excessive anger. 

S. Pride. — A. contentious spirit, inspiration assures 
us, originates in pride. Oniyby pridn cameth conten- 
Hen. Ptoud and haughty scamer is he who dealeth in 
pnmd wrath. It is pride that makes men passionate. 
They cannot bear the least slight, or that which hath 
the appearance of it, because they think themselves 
of so much importance. We have a remarkable in- ' 
stance of this in Haman : he is enraged, filled wilii 
indignation, and breathes nothing but revenge. The life 
of an individual cannot suffice ; the blood of a whole 
nation must be shed to cool his wrath, and lay his ven- 
geance to sleep. What is the cause of this desolating 
decree ? An individual fails to pay him that idola- 
trous obeisance of which he thought himself so worthy: 
but this was an act of obeisance to which Mordecai 
in his conscience could not submit Who does not 
see that if it should be asked. What meaneth the heat 
of this great anger ; the answer must be, it originates 
in pride? Pride keeps men in continual vexation, 
while the meek and lowly possess their souls in peace 
and patience. The proud man's character is so 
odious, that he meets with more affronts than other 
men; and indeed he has so good and so high an 
opinion of himself, that he considers those things as 
affronts of which an humble man would take no notice. 
He finds not that submission in his dependents, or re- 
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spect from his equals^ to which he thinks himself en- 
titled : hence his life is made up of disquietude and 
distraction. Angry^ resentful, malevolent passions 
torment his soul, haunt him like spectres, and rob him 
of repose. So just is the remark of the wisest of men : 
It is better to be of an kumbie spirit with the hwfy, 
than to divide the spoil with the proud. 

It is pride that fills the world with so much animosity. 
We forget what we are, in the fulness of self-esteem. 
We claim attentions to which we are by no means en- 
titled, and we are rigorous to offences as if we our- 
selves had never offended. If pride were subdued, 
passion would quickly subside. It is hard for a 
haughty man ever to forgive one who has caught him 
in a fault : his resentment will hardly cool till he has 
regained the advantage he had lost, and provoked the 
other to do him equal wrong. He hates the man he 
has once offended. 

3. Ignorance is frequently the cause of sinful an- 
ger. — A weak mind is easily kindled into resentment. 
A wise man may be angry when there is a sufficient 
cause for it, but his anger is restrained by prudence 
and discretion. It is therefore a necessary qualifica- 
tion in a Christian minister, that he be not soon angry, 
A fool's wrath is presently knoum ; it rises and flames 
on the slightest provocation, it flashes in his counte- 
nance like lightning, and breaks out into such indecent 
expressions and behaviour as betray his weakness and 
folly. A prudent man covereth shame, by suppressing 
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his resentment^ maintaining possession of himself, and 
keeping his mouth as with a bit and bridle. The man 
of ungoverned anger saith to every one that he is a 
fool. Nahal is his name^ and folly is with him. He is 
jealous and suspicious, ready to catch at what he calls 
an affront, sudden in resenting it, and unguarded in 
expressing his resentment. Solomon therefore gives 
us this necessary caution : Be not hasty in thy spirit 
to he angry ; for anger resteth in the bosom of fools. 
The discretion of a man deferreth his anger : it disposes 
him to be cautious of giving ear to false accusers and 
slanderers of his neighbours, who, as Satan's instru- 
ments, would incense him against others without just 
grounds. A discreet man defers the admission of an- 
ger till he has thoroughly considered all the circum- 
stances of what, at first sight, appears to be a provo- 
cation, till he has seen it in a just light, and weighed 
it in an even balance. Nor will such a one be oyer 
nice and critical in his resentment of what may be 
really deemed an offence against him : he knows that 
it is the glory of a wise man to pass over a transgression. 

The bluster and noise of some men seem to indicate 
a consciousness of the narrowness of their own under- 
standings. They feel their own ignorance and insuffi- 
ciency, and appear determined to gain by their cla- 
mours, that regard of which they know themselves to be 
undeserving, flow much are the servants and do- 
mestics of such men to be pitied ! They are all the 
day long stunned with the bawlings, and terrified with 
the fury of one whom they cannot but be tempted t 
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despise. Seneca justly observes, that this passion 
indicates weakness. Little children, aged men, 
and such as are infected by disease, are most sub- 
ject to it. 

4. Coyetousness is likewise a cause of sinful 
anger. — When the covetous man is crossed in his 
designs, blasted in his hopes, or disappointed in his 
wishes, he sinks into impatience and fretfulness. 
Ahab coveted his neighbour's vineyard; and on 
Naboth's refusing to comply with his unreasonable 
desire, he came to his house, heavy and sore du- 
pleased, laid him down on his bed, and turned away 
his face, and would eat no bread, (1 Kings xxi. 
1—4.) He had all the delights of Canaan at his 
command, all the wealth, the honour and the power 
of a kingdom, and a throne in his possession : but 
the covetous man, like the grave, never saith, ** It 
is enough.'' Inordinate desire is never satisfied. 
Ahab is sick with vexation, he pines away with re- 
sentment, and breathes revenge and slaughter. Jn 
his anger he slew the man, in his self-mil he digged 
through the wall, and took possession of his inno- 
cent neighbour's estate: but the curse of God 
blasted his enjoyment. He pierced himself through 
with many sorrows, being caught in those tempta- 
tions and snares which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. If we attach ourselves to present 
objects as if we were to derive our whole felicity 
from them, it is no wonder we are thrown into fre- 
quent distraction ; because we are sure to meet with 
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continual disappointment. We easily grow im- 
patient when we are crossed in the pursuit of those 
things of which we are over fond. Jonah's exces- 
sive pleasure in his gourd laid the foundation for 
his grief and anger when he was deprived of it. 
He that u greedy of gain troubleth his mtm house 
with impatience and fretfulness, when he cannot 
obtain what his soul lusteth after, or when he* loses 
what he has already gained. 

&• Not duly watching over our own spirits. — 
The word of command given us by the captain of 
our salvation is, Tahe heed to your spirit. (Mai. ij. 
1 5r.) They that would be kept from sin, must keep 
a jealous eye upon their hearts ; for there all sin 
begins. Tahe heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently, was the charge whicb God gave to his 
ancient people. (Deut. iv*9.) The motions of 
the inward man should be carefully and constantly 
guarded. Out of the heart are the issues of life. 
Our lives will be regular or irregular, comfortable 
or otherwise, according as our tempers and passions 
are guarded or not. This is the reason the wise 
man gives, why we should keep our hearts with all 
diligence. (Prov. iv. 23.) It is hot enough to 
guard our eyes, our ears, our tongues, our hands or 
feet ; the heart itself should be carefully guarded 
and kept with all keeping, as the word there signi- 
fies. There are many ways of keeping things ; as 
by care, by strength, by calling in assistance ; and 
all are necessary to be used in keeping the heart 
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from yiolent and angry passions. The man of mo- 
deration is certainly of a more amiable character 
than he who is rash^ unguarded^ and inconsiderate. 

He who is of a testy hamonr, who takes no care 
to govern his own spirit, is boisterous and gentle by 
turns : he is either all storm, or all sun-shine ; and 
as such, his life is dirided between guilt and re- 
pentance ; one moment he is affironting and abusing 
you, the next he is asking you a thousand pardons. 
In conversation with his associates, his jealousy 
suspects some insult to be offered where all is per- 
fectly innocent; he 19 up in arms in an instant, 
without any opp6nent but his own suspicions. He 
answers the matter with hasty resentment before he 
hears it ; and this is folly and shame to him. 

Thosd who are particularly addicted to this weak- 
ness, should watch and pray that they enter not 
into temptation. If at any time, when an afifront 
is given, they find themselves unable to govern 
their own spirits, it may be best to leave the ground, 
to withdraw from the company, and retire into their 
closets. Let them there bewail their pride and un- 
governable passion, ask forgiveness of God, and 
implore the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, to subdue their irregular tempers, and teach 
them to imitate their divine Redeemer in meekness 
and lowliness of heart* 
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6. Not considering the eyil of sinful anger. — A 
meek and quiet spirit of such real value, that God 
himself beholds it with delight, and puts a high 
value upon it : it is in the sight of God of great 
price, (1 Pet. iii.4.) Rash anger, as Seneca ob- 
serves, is the most outrageous, brutal, intractable, 
and dangerous of all passions. — Homer represents 
the wrath of Achilles as the source of unnumbered 
woes to the Greeks. 

We always blame rash anger in others; and 
though we are prone to think too favourably of our 
own conduct, we are frequently ashamed of this 
passion in ourselves. It is therefore very common 
to hear men exculpate themselves, and solemnly 
declare, they are not angry, when they give unde- 
niable proofs that they are. Scarcely any thing 
lessens us more in the eyes of those about us, than 
violent anger. It exposes us to the derision of 
those who are not in our power, and to the hatred 
of our inferiors and dependents. If the angry man 
gains any inj9uence by his bluster and noise, he pays 
dear for his power. He forfeits his own tranquillity, 
he loses the friendship of his equals, and incurs the 
hatred of his dependents. Solomon's counsel is in 
this, as in other things, highly worthy of attention. 
Make no friendship with an angry man ; he is a 
churl, a Nabal, a man cannot speak to him with 
safety ; and with a fririous man thou shalt not go, 
lest thou learn his ways, and get a snare to thy souL 
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The tonneiit attending this passion is strongly 
expressed in Scripture. A man afgrea^ wrath shall 
mffer punishment. He not only fUQfronts his neigh- 
bour, and disquiets his family , but he teareth him^ 
selft his own heart, his own bowels, in his anger. 
He taheth his flesh in his teeth, andputteth his Hfe in, 
his hand. Now did we consider these, and such 
like bitter fruits of anger, we should take more care 
to watch and pray against it. 

An all-wise Providence has so ordered the suc- 
cession of causes and effects, that the wrath which 
was meant to be poured forth upon others, fre-' 
quently recoils, by its effects, on the wrathful per- 
sons themselves. In the net which they had laid 
for others is their men foot taken; they fall into the 
pit which they had digged. This is evidently seen in 
the case of Haman : he is hanged on the gallows 
which his furious heart had prepared for the de- 
struction of Mordecai. 

7. Not duly considering the object which pro- 
vokes us. — The circumstances of that which we 
apprehend to be a provocation, should always be 
attentively viewed. Nothing can be a stronger 
proof of a man's weakness, than his suffering his 
fiery passions to rise and flame before he knows 
whether diere be any occasion. We should never 
be angry at a child, a servant, or a friend, till we 
see from a clear and impartial survey of circumr 
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stances* that we have just reason to be so. How 
much sinful anger would be prevented by a lit^e 
deliberation ! T^^e we but* when we suppose an 
affront is given US| swift to hear and slow to8peak\ 
V we should be slaw to wrath. (Jam. i. 19.) We are 
often deceived with what at first sight appears to 
be a provocation. Anger should not be cherished 
till we are well assured that there is an offence com- 
mitted. We should take time to deliberate on the 
merits of the cause, and forbear to be angry till we 
are well satisfied that it becomes us to resent what 
is done or, said : otherwise we shall disquiet our- 
selves in vain, sink our own character, and expose 
our own folly, whilst we are pretending to correct 
what we often erroneously suppose to be amiss 
in others. 

Human life, unhappy as it is, cannot supply great 
evils so often as the angry man thinks proper to fall 
into his fits of madness and fury ; and therefore his 
rage frequently breaks out on trifling occasions. 
A little reflection afterwards must shew him his 
own nie^ness. In vain does he plead, that his 
t passion is soon over, that he cannot help it, that he 
harbours no malice, and the like. These, says an 
ingenious writer, are arguments for pardoning a bull 
or a mastiff; but shall never reconcile me to an in- 
telle/ctual savage. He is ready, perhaps, to do the 
very, next moment, something that he can never re- 
pair ; and has nothing to plead in his own defence, 
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but that he is apt to do mischief as fast as he can. 
Such a man, adds he, may be feared, he may be 
pitied ; but he can never be loved. 

These are some of the causes of sinful anger. 
A choleric habit of body — pride — ignorance — 
covetousness — unwatchfulness — not considering 
the evil of sinful anger — ^not considering the objects 
which provokes us. 



CHAP. It. 

WITH WHAT WE MAY LAWFULLY BE ANGHY. 



I APPREHEND it is lawful for US to be angry : 

1. With our own sin. — ^To be displeased with 
ourselves seems necessary to true penitence. The 
repenting sinner is grieved at his own folly : he is 
angry with himself that he has acted so unbecom- 
ingly, so unworthily, and in a manner so disho- 
nourable to God. Thus Job declared he abhorred 
himself: he saw his own vileness, and was filled 
with indignation against his sin. The sons of 
Israel were grieved and angry with themselves when 
they were made sensible of the evil they had done 
in their cruel and unnatural treatment of their bro- 
ther. Thus we may be angry and not sin. Let 
us turn our indignation against that evil thing 
which stirs up the displeasure of the Almighty, 
and is the source of all our woe. We have done 
ourselves more injury by sin than all other persons 
could ever do us. *' Let a man (says Seneca,) 
consider his own vices, reflect upon his own 
follies, and he will see that he has the greatest 
reason to be angry with himself.'' 
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J. We may la^ully be angry with the vices 
and follies of others. — That quietness of sljprit 
which is in the sight of God of great price, is not 
a passive tameness of mind, where all steadiness of 
principle is renounced, and where a sinful con- 
formity to the world vitiates the whole character. 
It is no part of Christianity to yield an unlimited 
• compliance with the manners of mankind. As we 
are surrounded with those who work iniquity, and 
walk in the ways of death, the worst maxim, per- 
haps, which we can adopt, is that of always -as- 
senting to what we hear or see, and complying 
with what is proposed or done by others. The 
purity and dignity of the christian character can 
never be maintained without resolution to oppose 
what evidently appears to be wrong. Nehemiah's 
anger was just and reasonable when the Jews ut- 
tered their impatient complaints : I was very anffry 
when I heard their cry, (Neh. v. 6, 7.) He was 
not guilty of that rashness which betrays men into 
the mischiefs of ungoverned passion. He consulted 
within himself before he expressed his dis- 
pleasure : he took time for -sober thought, and 
•then rebuked the nobles. ** A -good man (says 
Tbeophrastus,) must be displeased with the vic^s 
of the wicked^'' 

The meekness tecommended in the word of 
Ood, is not a sinful easiness and indifference with 
respect to the abominations which are practised by 
those about us. It is not to act the part of Eptatainiy 

C 
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.who wilUnffiy^ walked after the aammundmeni^ of 
idolaters. (Hos. vii. 11,) Where is our zeal for 
God, if we be entirely calm and unmoved when 
we see his laws trampled on, and hear his name 
dishonoured ? In the <:ase of the obstinacy and 
peryerseness of the Jews in shutting their eyev 
against the clearest evidn^ce, and hardening their 
hearts against the teuderest Ioto, to have felt no 
igrief, no resentment, would to^Plainly have been a 
defect. When a friend is iU-treat6d> or a brother 
unjustly reproaehedyit would be 42riminal to sitby in 
silence, and without-concern : foe, as the north wind 
drweth aw<^f rain, 90 deth «n angry eountenawce a 
backbiting tongue. When an innocent person is 
injured, the ddienceless widow oppressed, or the 
helpless orphan trampled upon, generosity and 
compassion caU for some degree of resentment: 
but in this generous resentment, the mind, if awed 
by the majesty of God^ and duly cautious, may 
still retain her own tranqutUity and peace. 

In some ekeumstances it is necessary to reseat 
the iqjmries Mlone, or the insults offered to our- 
selves : but the greatest eaution is necessary here. 
If the offeiloe beelight, and the damage we sus- 
tain trifling, it is better to pass it by in silence. 
The christian is forbidden both by the precept and 
example of his Lord and Master^ to render ratling 
for railing, or etdl jw eml. But when the injury 
is great, or the offence often repeated, oar stlence 
would haiw the appeamnoe of stupidity, jmddes- 
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picable meanness, in the eyes of those who are 
not to be influenced by any thing but their fears of 
falling under the scourge of justice, or the lash of 
the law. — The abominations of hardened trans- 
gressors, committed against God, should excite 
our holy resentment. / beheld transgressors, and 
was grieved because they kept not thy law, Moses's 
anger was kindled when he saw the people given 
to idolatry. Thus Lofs righteous soul was vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the wicked: and he 
who is glorious in holiness, by a strong figure, 
is said to have been grieved at his lieart, when 
he saw Ihal the wickedness of man was greut on the 
earth, 

3. With the disorders found in the house of 
God. — In the Corinthian church there was a noto- 
rious offender, ah incestuous person. Christianity 
being but in its infancy among them, the members 
of that church did not see the evil of this conduct, 
till the apostle laid it open before them. They 
immediately, on receiving proper information, took 
the necessary measures to express their detestation 
of the offender's conduct : they put away from 
them that wicked person; and the apostle commends 
their holy indignation and zeal (2 Cor. vii. 11.) 
The ancient Jews were censured that they were 
not grieved for the afflictions of Joseph ; the sins, 
the disorders, and consequent calamities of the 
people professing to be the choseii of God. 
(Amos vi. 6.) Moses was the meekest man of all 
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the earth ; yet when God's honour was concemecl, 
none more warm and resolute than he. Hence 
his resentment of the golden calf, when in holy 
indignation at that abominable instance of apos^ 
tacyin a people so remarkably favoured and dis- 
tinguished by the Almighty, he deliberately broke 
the tables at the foot of the mount. And when 
Korah and his company presumptuously offended, 
Moses^ in pious displeasure, said unto God, i?e- 
spect not thou their ojffhing. When the house of 
prayer was profaned, and made a house of merchan- 
dize, a den of thieves, the precious Redeemer of 
mankind, who was meeh and Umly in heart, cor- 
rected the abuse with holy resentment : he made a 
scourge of small cords, and drove them out of the 
temple. The apostle Paul was a pattern of meek- 
ness : he bore the greatest injuries and indignities 
with astonishing patience, both among heathens, 
Jews, and false brethren ; yet in the government 
of the church, whenever there was occasion, he 
zealously used the rod of discipline . 

4. With the disorders of our own families. — 
To preserve due authority in our families, so as to 
prevent or suppress disorder, negligence and vice, 
without forfeiting our own peace of mind, is, per- 
haps, in our present state of imperfection, as diffi- 
cult a branch of duty as any assigned us by Provi- 
dence. To train up our children in the way in 
which they should go, to have them in subjection 
with all gravity f to teach our households the way of 
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the Lard, and command them to keep it, is enjoined 
Upon us as heads of families, by the Sovereign of 
the univeirse. To put away iniquity from ofur taber^ 
nocks, to stir up the slothful and negligent, to 
rouse the inattentire, and to restrain and correct 
the vicious and unruly, is absolutely necessary^ 
This cannot be done without manly resolution, 
constant circumspection, sobriety and gravity. 
Without a certain degree of courage in ini^sting 
on what is right, and in resenting and opposing 
what is wrong, a family would soon be ruined with 
licentiousness and disorder. The censure passed 
on Eli was very heavy : his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not. In a family 
where no just authority is maintained by those 
whom God has placed at the head of ft, every one 
will walk in the way of his own heart raxid confu- 
sion, mischief, and ruin, will inevitably follow. 
The great secret of family-government lies in: 
maintaining authority without moroseness, discip* 
line without tyranny, and resentment of disorder 
ivithout rash anger; in preserving decorum and 
regularity without wounding our own peace of 
mind. The wise and virtuous parent or master 
is armed with sedate resolution, and a proper 
firmness of soul. He knows that if his children 
and servants once conclude him to be incapable of 
resentment, they will deny him that regard which 
is his due, and indulge themselves in such liber- 
ties as good order forbids. The words of the royal 
Psalmist are so apt to our purpose, that to omit the 
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recital of them could hjajdly he excused. / wil/ 
behave myse^ wisefyin a perfect way : O when wi^ 
tkou come wUo me? I wiU walhwithmmy, hmm 
with a perfect heart: I vdll set no tpicked thmg 
before mints eyes: I hate the work of them that turn 
aside, it shall not cleave to me, A froward. heart 
shaU depart from me: I will not know a wicked pm^ 
son. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell withit^ 
my house: he that telleth lies shall not tarry m lay 
nght. Psalm ci. 

We conclude then^ that it is lawful for ua to b^ 
angry with our own sin — with the vices and follies 
of others — with the disorder found in the house 
of God — and with the irregularities of our own 
families.. 



CHAP III. 

WHAT RESTRICTIONS SHOULD ATTEND OUR 
ANGER, THAT WE SIN NOT AGAINST GOD. 



Thou&h we are not absolutely forbidden to be 
angry, yet happy is be who has the least occasion 
for it. When the affairs, of life seem to require 
a just resentment, we. should consider it as a 
diangerQUS. moment^ and. watch against such an ex- 
cess oi it'flrs would be diepleasuig to God, hurtful 
to ourselves, and injurious to our fellow-creatures. 
The word of God spends its curse on those 
whose wrathful passions lead them on to cruel 
practices* — That ouf anger may not be offensiye 
to God, 

1, It should not be paritid«-^--^We should hate 
every Mse way. To resent some branches of vice, 
and connive at ot^rs equally pernicious, would be 
to incuc the censure passed on the ancient Jews, 
who were partial in the law. To £pown upon one 
offender, and spare another altogether as deep in 
guilt, would be to have respect to persons ; and 
to be a respecter of persons, we are assured is not 
good, (Prov. xxviiL) Suob a conduct would 
le^vQ ground of susfAcioA with tegard to our ain- 
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cerity. It might easily be inferred that our real 
was selfish, that our views were sinister, and that 
our resentment did not arise from a just sense of 
the evil of sin in ks own nature. Let nothing he 
done through partiality, 

2. It should be attended with pity and sym- 
pathy. — It has been observed, that even when a 
public ruler puts the vengeance of the law in exe- 
cution, and takes away the life of a malefactor 
for the good of the rest of the world, it should 
be done without the passion of. private anger^ 
He should rather exercise his. own pity to the 
offender, even when he condemns him to die^ and 
makes him a sacrifice to the public vengeance* 
If private persons then so far give way to. resent- 
ful passions, as to divest themselves of pity and 
sympathy towards an offender, they know not 
what manner of spirit they are of. The apostle 
Paul highly resented the conduct of some who* 
were enemies to the cross of Christy whose God was 
their belly, who minded earthly things, and who 
gloried in their shame: but at the same time, his 
resentment was tempered with such a degree of 
pity and compassion, that the very mentioning 
of their names drew tears from his eyes. Phil, 
iii. 12. 

Our reproofs and admonitions, though plain and 
faithful, should be tender and affectionate. The 
nature of the case may sometimes make it necea^ * 
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sciry to reprove with warmth ; yet we should 
never do it with unfeeling resentment. Restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness, considering 
thyself, lest thou he also tempted. It is needful to 
be cautious, lest sinful anger shelter itself under 
the cover of zeal against iniquity. ITie wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God, A 
tongue set on fire of hell is not likely to promote 
the cause of heaven. To a man overtaken with a 
fault, we should shew that sympathy, kindness, 
and tenderness of heart, which we could wish, 
might be shewn to us in a similar case. When 
we are clearly and fully convinced that there is 
just cause for our resentment, we should, as much 
as possible, let it appear that our anger is directed 
against the sin of the offender,, rather than against 
his person. 

3. It should be attended with proper arguments 
and endeavours to convince and reform. — When 
a man grows so violent against his fellow-creature 
as to seek and contrive to bring evil upon him, with- 
out any design or endeavour to reclaim him from 
bis misconduct, it is properly termed revenge : 
this 16 always criminal. The laws of Christianity 
entirely forbid such a disposition. Secompence ta 
no man evil for evil. Avenge not yourselves, but ra- 
ther give place unto wrath ; for it is written, ven- 
geance is mine ; I wUl repay, saith the Lord, JSe 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil vnth good. 
Before we give way to our angry passions, we' 
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diould take time to coasider, as haa^be^i observed^ 
whether there be any real offence eemmitted^ cht 
any injury done ; and whether it were aooidental^ 
or done with deliberate design. Things appear/ to^ 
a ruffled and heated mind very different to what vsk- 
reality they are. When Julius Caesar was affroiil- 
« ed» he repeated the alphabiel before he wouM op«» 
hi& lips to- speak on the occasion. A Uttle deUhe^ 
ration may set things before us in a just light. If 
indeed we find on reflection, just cause for resenlir 
menty let that resentment be tempered with ihe^ 
kindness of friendly admonition. Let the offeaidar 
see that we have his good at heart, and that alt 
we wish to obtain is his conviction and reformat 
tion. We should not eagerly contend about mat- 
ters of little moment, nor be unguarded and intern^ 
perate in our zeal. — ^The heathen moralist.observea 
that we should endeavour to reclaim an offender, 
not by the violence of anger, but by forcible, yet 
friendly admoniticms : for surely the physician will 
not be angry with his patient whom he wishes to 
recover. Socrates finding his resentment too keen 
against his servant for an offence he had been 
guilty of, first corrected himself for that heat ef 
{ temper which his philosophy taught him to con- 
' demn, and deferred the attempt to reclaim the de- 
linquent to a cooler hour. This precaution, was 
truly commendable, and worthy to be imitated by 
those who call themselves christians. 
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.4. It should be attended with no rash or un- 
warrantable words or aetions.^-When anger rise& 
to a high degree^ it swells into wrath, fury, and 
rage : in that state it is termed a short madness. 
The furious man rages like a wild bull in a net ; 
reason quits the helm : and some, hj an excessive 
indulgence of this temper, pour out the most hor- 
rid language, fling about every thing that comes in 
their way, and act in other respects, for a time, the 
part of madmen. Nay, it is recorded of some, 
that they have cherished this phrenzy so far, as 
that they have actually grown distracted. Furious 
anger, say some philosophers, is the boiling of the 
blood about the heart, the fumes whereof rise so 
fast into the brain, that reason is for a time dis- 
lodged. 

If we have just cause to be angry, which is far 
from being so often the case as we are ready to 
suppose, discretion should teaeh us to guard our 
tongues and our hands, till there be no danger of 
running into indecencies : we should give our anger 
time to cooL Plato said once to his servant, who 
had been greatly wanting in his duty, ** I would 
beat thee but that I am angry.'' The passionate 
man is provoked on every triviid occasion, and 
sometimes vents his rage in fierce vociferations, 
furious threats, and cutting reproaches. It is true 
his rage often fumes away in outcries of injuries 
done him, and protestations of vengeance : but if 
a child, a lackey, or an apprentice, be the object of 
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his resentmenty he will not be spariDg of his blows^ 
nor merciful in the use of the cane. 

ft 

While we are in this world of sin and disorder^ 
we must meet with provocations : but the frailty of 
the weak« the omissions of the negligent, the follies t 
of the imprudent, and the levity of the fickle, should 
not so far ruffle our spirits as to cause us to use . 
rash words, or to break forth into sudden acts of 
violence. 

What meanetk the heat of this great anger? If 
fire be not kept in its proper place and degree, it 
may do greattnischief to ourselves and those about 
us* Anger is fire, and may be serviceable undes 
«•' due regulation : but it requires strong restraints^ . 
Behold how great a matter a little degree of im- 
moderate anger kindleth ! When this passion is 
unguarded, it is the great disturber of human life,.^ 
the enemy of private tranquillity, and of publie 
happiness. The wise man tells us that anger is 
outrageous; when it rises to a high degree, it is like 
a breaking out of waters. It breaks throiigh the 
bounds of reason, of conscience, of the laws of God 
and man,, of friendship, and even of natural affection; 
f as in the case of Cain, who slew his brother. 
Cease from anger, therefore, and forsake wrath ; 
fret not thyself in any wise to do evil. 

What a frightful and odious spectacle is the man 
who delivers himself up to the tyranny of his vio- 
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lent and wrathful passions ! What ridiculous air* 
he gives himself; what a storm appears in his dis- 
figured countenance ; what fury, what flames and 
fierceness in his eyes f He breathes out direful 
threatenings ; he abuses the wife of his bosom ; 
he flies upon the children of his own body with the 
rage of a lion or tiger. He spares not his dearest 
and most valuable friends ; tumult and disorder 
appear in his whole nature ; distraction tortures his 
soul ; his reason is beclouded : neither truth nor 
virtue, law nor justice, are any longer regarded by 
him. The man is transformed into a brute, or rather 
into a fiend and fury. Detestable sight! Who 
can behold him without horror ? Fly from him ; he 
is A disgrace to human nature. He is now only a 
fit companion for devils, and ought to be shunned 
and dreaded by human beings. Leave him to be 
scourged by the rage of his own diabolical passions: 
he is not fit for the society of reasonable creatures* 
He is so far from having any claim to the character 
of a christian, and a child of God, that he is un- 
worthy the name of a man. 

Oh how necessary it is to suppress the first mo- 
tions of immoderate anger ; to quench the spark 
before it becomes a flame, and breaks through all 
bounds* Give the latent fire no vent, that it may 
be smothered and stifled, ere it break out to do mi8>- 
chief. Command your tongues to silence, and your 
hands to stillness, till your spirits are cooled ; till 
calm and sober reason shall preside at the helm^ 
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attd direct 3rour operations. HsMre patience' a tilde 
wk^V cti^^ the^Uliieion which passion always rabee> 
itittyaaish : you now behold e^ery thing throng n 
false, mediam. 

^ It is recorded to the honour of Edward the Thkd, 
obmnaonly called the Confessor, that one day being 
laid down upon the bed, one of the domestics, who 
did not know he was in the room, stole some money 
out of a chest he found open, which the king let 
him carry off, without saying a word. Presendy 
after, the boy returned to make a second attempt ; 
the king called out to him without any yiolence of 
passion, *' Sirrah, you had i)esl be satisfied with 
what you have got ; for if my ebamberlain come 
and catch you, he will not only take away what 
you have stolen, but also whip you severely,*' Th^ 
chamberlain coming in and missing the money, fell" 
into a great rage; but the king calmly said to him, 
<' Be content ; the chest should not have been left 
open, the temptation was too strong for the poor 
youth; he wanted money more than we do, and 
there is still enough left for us." 

5. It should not be lasting. — When anger cob-> 
tinues so long as to be fixed and rooted in the heart, 
when we refuse an accommodation, and are deteiv 
mined not to be reconciled, it is rancour, it is hatred, 
it is fixed malice. This kind of anger is slow, 
secret and revengeful, like that of Esau to Jacob : 
The days of mourning for my father are at hand ; 
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then toUl I alaj^ my brotkn^ Anger may enter inAoc 

the bosoia of a wise man, but m the heart offo^k- 
U restSf it resides, it remains : the fire continues to 

burn. Such a man gires place to the devil, to irri-*. 

tate and inflame him, and keep up turbulent and re-> 

vengeful passions in his mind. He gratifies that 

malicious spirit of yielding to his destructive de- 

signs. He meditates revenge, and is pushed on to 

execute some dreadful purpose of sin and mischief. 

What need have we therefore to beware of lasting 

anger, aiid to stand on our guard whenever we find 

our spirits heated ! Let not the «im go down uppfi 

your tcrath, to unfit you for your evening devotions, 

or to disturb your sleep in the night : much less 

should it remain with you the following day. 

Pythagoras, a heathen philosopher, recommend- 
ed to his disciples, that if any quarrel should arise, 
or any degree of anger be cherished, they should, be- 
fore the sun went down, shake hands and become 
friends again. Dr. Watts, in his excellent dis- 
course on the passions, has given the following de- 
scription of that slow and inveterate anger which 
is most of all to be dreaded. ** Sometimes it 
spreads paleness over the countenance; it is silent 
and sullen, and the angry person goes on from day 
to day with a gloomy aspect, and a sour and uneasy 
carriage, averse to speak to the offender, unless it 
be now and then a word or two of a dark and dei« 
spiteful meaning. The vicious passion dwells upoi 
the soul, and frets and preys upon the spiritt : i1 
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inclines the tongue to tease the offender with a re« 
petition of his crime in a sly manner, upon certain; 
seasons and occurrences^ and that for weeks and 
months after the offence, and sometimes for years. 
This sort of wrath sometimes grows up into settled 
malice, and- is ever contriving revenge and mis- 
chief. May divine grace form my heart in a better 
mould, and deliver me from this vile temper and 
conduct !** — ^As we should seldom suffer our anger 
to be awakened, so the continuance of it should 
always be very short. The sullen and long con- 
tinned resentment above described, is as much con- 
trary to the grace of meekness as a sudden fit of 
rage and fury. And as it is a settled and deliberate 
passion, the guilt of it is more heinous, and marked 
with deeper aggravations in the sight of God. 

That we offend not God by our anger, it should 
not be partial — it should be attended with pity and 
sympathy— it should be accompanied with proper 
arguments and endeavours to convince and reform 
— it should express itself in no rash or unwarrant*- 
able words or actions — it should not be lasting.. 



CHAP. IV. 

WHEN OUR ANOER IS SINFUL, 



Anger is not absolutely forbidden to a wise ami. 
good man ; yet the greatest care is constantly 
necessary, that we give not a wild and unwarrant- 
able liberty to our anger. We must hold the reins 
of government with a strong and steady hand, lest 
our wrath should break out into forbidden mischief. 
In no part of our conduct are we more prone to 
offend. The divine rule is short, but very compre- 
hensive : Be angry, and sin not. Our present 
business is, to consider when we transgress this 
royal law. 

1. When we are angry with the providence of 
God, our anger is sinful and unwarrantable.— ^The 
events of providence are sometimes grievous and 
afflictive : they cross our inclinations, and seem to 
oppose our secular interests. Yet it becomes na 
not to be angry, sullen^ and impatient ; to strivo 
with our Maker, and to rage like a wild bull in it 
net; or to struggle and fret like a bullock onac-^ 
customed to the yoke. Humility and meeknMik 
would teach us to kiss the rod, to bear themdignatiom 
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of the Lordf becatise we have sinned against him. 
When Aaron beheld that awfully severe dispensa- 
tion which cut off his two sons under the manifest 
displeasure of God^ he held his peace; he uttered 
not a murmuring word. (Lev. x. 3.) On the other 
handy the.man afterGod's,own heart was displeased 
on an occasion somewhat similar, because the Lord 
had made a breach upon Uzza. (2 Sam. yi. 8. 
Much happier was he when on a more trying occa- 
sion he uttered these words ; Behold, here I amt 
let him do to me as. seemeth good in his sight. (2 Sam. 
X¥. 2^, 26.) Amiable temper ! Submission and 
meekness here reign and triumph over every evil 
disposition. When. Caius Csesar's banquet wa9^ 
lAjterrupted by lightning,, and his diversions, spoiled, 
by thimdery.he.was angry with the hei^vans^ a^d r^ 
proached the Deity. Let U9 not resemble that im- 
pious monarch. 

We have not, I think, a mor^ striking instance 
of the power of anger against the conduct of Divine 
ptovidence^ than what appears in the character of 
JFonah. We wonder at the patience of Job ; but 
the impatience of Jonah is not less surprising. 
That angry prophet was displeased with the (o^ 
bearance and long suffering of the Almighty.. Ha 
was sent to preaeh to the Ninevites, and to deeliupa- 
to them, t^t within, forty days their city should W 
destroyed. This declaration implied the idei^ oil 
their continuing impenitent Jonah's reluctaniQe 
to deliver tlie message prevailed so far tibiat h» fla4 
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£com Uie presence of the Lord — A storm is raised 
to chastise his disobedience — Jonah is cast inta 
the sea, and swallowed by a great fish which God 
bad prepared for that purpose. Miraculously pre- 
served in the belly of the fish^ he humbled himself^ 
and offered up strong cries and tears to him that is 
able to save. God had respect to his humiliation ; 
and commanded the fish to vomit him up on dry 
groLund.. He went, at length, to deliver the awful 
message. The Niaevites repented, and God spared 
them ; for great are his mercies. Jonali, instead 
of rejoicing at the success of his ministry, was 
displeased, and fuU of that restless- impatience 
whicii always accompanies unreconciiedness^ to 
the dispensations of Providence^ While he sat 
in anxious expectation, waiting to see the issue of 
his prediction, the Lord provided a gourd and maife 
it come up over Jonahs to protect him from th« 
heat of the sun : but all earthly enjoyments, are 
transient, and of short duration.. Jonah wom €»* 
oeeekng glad of the gowrd. When we set our heavti 
on any earthly comfort, we have reason to expect 
its speedy removal ; the days of mourning for its 
departure are at hand. God prepared a worm> and 
it smote the gourd, that it withered. No gourd can 
Sourish,, no worm can smite, bwt at has word. The 
prophet's joy was short indeed : while he rejoiced 
in the shadow of the gourde he knew not what 
was doing at the toot of it. Creatisd comfocfeft 
are withering things : they perish while . we 
admire them : . they come focth like flowersji and 
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are cut down. That proves least safe which i«^. 
most dear. 



But whether God gives or takes away ; whether 
be sends a gourd or a worm to destroy that which 
he has sent, still he is carrying on the same design 
of good to us. His intention is to humble and in-* 
struct uSy and confirm our hearts in his service^ 
Jonah was to learn > by the loss of his gourd, oom<» 
passion and tenderness. If we a:re morose, unkind 
and resentful towards our neighbours, the infinitely 
wise Disposer of events will find a way to teach 
us more of that temper and spirit in which he de* 
lights. And yet, who would have thought it ; we 
find the prophet lost in impatience^ and hurried 
away with angry passions for the loss of his gourd t 
Astonishing ! This potsherd of the earth strovo; 
with his Maker, and yet was not broken to pieces 1 
Seasons of trial are allotted us to show us what is. 
in our hearts. If the private history of any of us 
were written by an inspired pen, and every secret 
thing laid open, how should we blush and tremble 
at the thought of its being made public to the world ! 
Jonah- wished in himself to die, and said. It is better 
for me to die than to live. The God of patience 
asked him. Dost thou well to be angry ? And he. 
said, I do well to be angry, even unto death ! Strange ! 
to be angry at God, and angry too for a gourd ; 
and still to justify his passion in the face of hi& 
Maker !• How unaccountably anger blinds tha 
mind, that a man under the influence of it shouki 
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make light of sio/and bid defiance to death ; nay, 
should even in the presence of the Divine Majesty, 
justify his rage, and wish to die under the influence 
.of so bad, so shocking a disposition I 

It is the unhappy conduct of some, that when 
the Almighty brings them under any sore affliction, 
they are fretful and angry with their relatives aind 
friends around them. Patience would teach them 
to be calm and easy toward their fellow-creatures, 
while they endure Divine chastisement : but instead 
of this, they scatter abroad their discontents in 
their own families, and many times make them fall 
heaviest <m those who do all in their power to com- 
fort and relieve them. Should these discontents 
be searched to the bottom, perhaps it would be 
found, that the spring of them is anger and im- 
patience at the chastening hand of G od. They are 
not so daring as to yent their uneasiness at Heayen 
in a direct manner; the thought of this would 
shock and terrify them : the stream of their resent- 
ment is therefore diyerted from the Most High, and 
directed towards their fellow-creatures. This an- 
ger, as it is distressing to the friends and attendants 
of the afflicted, so it must be displeasing to Him 
who searches the heart, and knows the true spring 
and cause of it 

2. When we are angry with the laws of God. — 
His laws are holy, just and good ; and eyery dis^ 
ciple of Jesus delights in them after the inward 
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man. They are esteemed by him above gold and 
silver, and preferred in sweetness to honey or the 
hooey-comb: yea, says the Psalmist, by themu 
thy servant warned, and in keeping of them thete is 
great reward. But rebellious minds dislike these 
restraints : instead of quarrelling with themselyes, 
they are displeased with the laws of their Maker. 
Tftejf say unto God, Depart frmn as; we desire nsot 
the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almigh^^ 
that we should serve him; and what profit sha^nm 
haive.when we pray to him ? If anger be, as Aris- 
totle describes it, a desire to displease thos^ who 
are displeasing to us, how hateful is this passion 
when it has the laws of God for its object ! When 
its language is, Let us break their bands asunder, 
and east away their cords from us! 

3. When we are angry with the doctrines of the 
gospel. — We see this kind of anger in the Jews, 
when they heard the preaching of Jestis, He spake 
as never man spake. Words of peace, pardon and 
salvation fiowed from his lips : yet some x>t his 
hearers exclaimed. These are hard sayings; who can 
bear them ? Sometimes ^ey were filled with indig* 
nation, -and sought to lay hawds^ on him, tfnd destroy 
him. (Luke iv. 28.) In after days, they were 
grieved that the disciples taught in the name of 
Jesus, and some of them contradicted and blasphc" 
med. The wrathful man, says Seneca, is angry 
with truth itself, when it is opposite to his indhta- 
tion, or his humour. 
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'- 4. When we ace aogry at the good we see ia 
others. — Thus Jonah was angry with the Nineyites 
for that which was pleasing to God, their repent- 
ance and humiliation. The Psalmist speaks of some 
who requited him evil for good, becatise, 8a,ys he, / 
follow the thing that U good* Joseph was hated for 
his dreams, and for his words ; and Daniel for his 
continuance in prayer and supplication to his God. 
Cain, the wicked one, slew his brother, because his 
oum works were evil, and his brother's righteous^ 
Perhaps there is no species of anger so diabolical 
as this — 'to be angry with others because of their 
excellencies. 

5. When we are angry with those who differ from 
us in religious sentiments. — ^The church of God, 
since the days of its infancy, has been always more 
or less exposed to the wrath of the world. This 
wrath has frequently broke forth into ull the rage 
of persecution : the godly hare been pursoed with 
fire and faggot, raofcs and tortures. They have 
hud trial of cruel inoekmgSf wui scourgings ; yea, 
moreover, of bonds and imprUomnent, Th^ have 
been stoned, theg have been sawn asunder, theg have 
been tempted and slain with the sword : the vsry per* 
sons of whom the world was not worthy, haaxwander* 
ed about in sheep-skins and goat-shins, being destitute, 
ajfflicted, tormented; they have waTideted in deserts, 
and in mowntains, taut in dens mid eaves efiheeiaf^, 
through the fury of the oppressor. But the ai^er 
of persecutors, through the over-ruKng ^ower of 
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the church's Head and Goveraor, has ever been 
made to turn against itself, to the destruction of its 
own purpose. The rage and policy of men have in 
vain united their efforts to extinguish the light of 
divine truth : the constancy and fortitude of those 
who have suffered in defence of it, have always had 
a much greater effect in promoting the good cause, 
than all the rage and cruelty of persecutors in di- 
minishing it* 

The heat of persecution on a religious account 
is, in these our happy days, very much abated : if 
the fire be not quenched, at least it is smothered. 
The natural rights of mankind, of searching the 
Scriptures for their own direction in matters of re- 
ligion, of thinking and judging for themselves, and 
acting according to the light they have, in what re- 
lates to conscience, the worship of their Maker, 
and the salvation of their souls, were never better 
understood than they are at present* Even in 
popish countries, some are beginning to emerge from 
the abyss of darkness, to assert their native rights; 
and by little and little, to shake off the fetters of re- 
ligious tyranny. May their exertions be animated 
with increasing vigour, and their efforts crowned 
with success I 

Why should I be displeased with any man for 
his differing from me iii religious opinions ? He 
has the same reason to be angry with me for the 
liberty I have thought proper to assume^ The 
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right of priyate judgment is the very ground of the 
Reformation. * Without maintaining that right if 
the fullest sense, we condemn all that was done in 
that glorious reyolution, as nothing more than a 
faction in the state, and a schism in the church. 

This right was asserted by our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the whole of his ministry. He charged his dis* 
ciples to call no man master on earth ; and exhorted 
the people to search the Scriptures^ and so to judge 
for themselves. Such an exhortation would have 
been full of impertinence, if the Hght of private 
judgment could be supposed to have beien denied. 
The apostle Paul, and this fellow-apostles, main- 
tained this right. Let every man he fully persuaded 
in his own mind. Ispeah as to wise men, judge ye 
what I say. Their hearers assumed this privilege, 
and searched the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so* 

Let us not therefore thunder out anathemas 
against those who may differ from us in some 
points of doctrine, or branches of worship ; nei- 
ther let us pass angry censure upon them. Let us 
remember, that meekness and love are essential 
to Christianity. Without these, though we speak 
with the tongue of men and angels, though we have 
all knowledge, and understand all mysteries, we 
are nothing. Love is the fulfilling of the law ; 
love is also the spirit and tendency of the gospel. 
Its author is the Prince of peace ; and its sum and 

D 
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substance, peaces, peace to km that i$ afar off, and 
%o him that is nigh. What pity is it that christia* 
nity should ever have been so explained as to 
promote all the violent and resentful passions 
that human nature in its deepest depravity is capa- 
ble of, and to patronize the bloodiest cruelties 
that the world ever beheld ! Surely there can be 
nothing more diametrically opposite than religion 
and revenge^ piety and persecution, prayer and 
plunder, the service of God, and the slaughter of 
those who bear his image* Heat and violence, 
anger and resentment in religious disputes natur- 
ally lead on to persecution. T%6 beginning of 
strife is as when oiie letteih out water ; therefore leave 
off wrathful contention before it be meddled with. 
Let all bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, and evil-- 
speaking, be put away from you, with all malice. 
And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, 
hath forgiven yoti. 

One of tlie disciples of Jesus said to his Mas- 
ter, We saw one casting out devils in thy name, and 
we forbade him, because he followed not with us, 
Jesus said. Forbid him not. Afterwards, when 
the Samaritans did not receive him, John and 
James being too violent in their resentment, and 
having but a scanty acquaintance with the genius 
of the gospel, spoke of commanding fire to come 
from heaven io consume them ; Jesus turned, 
ed them, and said. Ye know not what 
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manner of spirU ye are o/l (Luke ix. 49 — 65.) 
We pretend respect and zeal for the religion of 
Jesus ; and shall we at the same time suffer our- 
selves to be carried away with the harshness and 
severity which are so opposite to its very nature 
and tendency ? Shall we give all men reason to 
conclude^ that whatever we may profess^ real 
Christianity has no power over our hearts or lives ? 
Let us not presume to retain the christian spirit, 
lest we draw upon our heads that awful censure. 
Thou hast a name that tkqn Iwest, but thou art 
dead, 

A meek and gentle disposition, amidst the 
strife of interfering interests, prevents the violence 
of contention, renews endearments, softens animo- 
sities, and keeps alive the seeds of harmony. 
Banish this temper of mind from a religious 
society, and suppose a body of men of angry, 
Resentful, and contentious spirits ; and you have, 
instead of a christian church, a house of strife, 
a den of wohe$ ready to bite and devour one another^ 
and in danger of being oonsteaned one o/'ano^Aer. The 
solitude of a desert is preferable to such society. 

In respect to those who differ from us in reli'- 
gious opinions^ we should make allowances for 
their education, the power of the prejudices they 
have early imbibed, and the influencs of others 
over them. We sould not exclaim against every 
mistake as heresy, or every error as blasphemy. 
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This is harsh and unchristian-like treatment^ mor^ 
likely to irritate and harden, than to convince or in- 
foVn). Religious disputes are seldom managed 
with that coolness and calmness of temper which 
become the gospel of Christ In those points of 
doctrine wherein the wise and good men are differ- 
ently minded, meekness atid modesty should teach 
us not to be too confident; nor to censure and 
condemn those that differ from us, as if we were 
the people, arid wisdom should die with us. It is a 
humiliating consideration, and cannot be thought 
of without grief and shame, that there never have 
been greater, more outrageous, or more inveterate 
and lasting dissentions in the world, than among 
those called Christians, and upon the ground of 
their religious differences. The most inflexible 
animosities from age to age have been kept up on 
this score. Nothing, I am ready to conclude, hath 
brought greater scandal on the good cause, or 
tended more to prejudice and harden the infidel 
race against our holy profession. Merciful God ! 
Thou author of peace, and lover of concord, for- 
give the angry contentions of those who call them- 
selves thy children ! 

Angry zeal for the popish cause made dreadful 
havock in the Irish massacre, in the reign of Charles 
I. The papists resolved to cut off all the protes- 
tants in Ireland at a stroke; and neither age, sex 
nor condition had any pity. In this indiscriminate 
slaughter, neither former benefits, nor alliances, nor 
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authority were any protection : numberless were 
the instances of friends murdering their intimates, 
relations their kinsmen, and servants their masters. 
In vain did flight aaye from the first assault ; de- 
struction met the hunted victims at every turn. 
Not only deaUi, but studied cruelties were inflicted 
on the unhappy sufferers. The very avarice of the 
enraged revolters could not restrain their thirst for 
blood ; and they burned the inhabitants in their own 
houses, to increase their punishment. . Several 
hundreds were driven upon a bridge; and from 
thence obliged, by these barbarians, to leap into 
the water, where they were drowned. In some 
places the protestants were driven from their houses, 
to meet the severity -of the weather, without food 
or raiment; and numbers of them perished with the 
<iold, which happened at that time to be peculiarly 
severe. By some accounts, those who perished by 
all these cruelties are made to amount to an hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred thousand ; but by a 
moderate computation, they could not be less, ac- 
cording to our most impartial historians, than forty 
or fifty thousand. 

1 cannot wholly suppress, though I am unwilling 
to enlarge upon, the persecution which the noncon- 
formists, or dissenters from the establishment under- 
went in England for many years ; when ministers 
and persons of private character lost their all, and 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, by heavy 
fines. Many were put into close confinement, their 
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houses rifled and plundered, and not a few had their 
habitations burnt to the ground. The remembrance 
of those days of affliction is far from being pleasing. 
It has been computed, that among those who suf- 
fered for conscience-sake in this kingdom, the loss 
of near twenty millions sterling was sustained by 
one means and another. Ten, or according to the 
lowest reckoning, eight thousand persons, imprison- 
ed for non-conformity, lost their lives in prisons and 
dungeons in those afflictive times. 

6. When we are angry at reproof. — ^The wrath- 
ful man flies in the face of his reprover, and says 
with the Egyptian to Moses, Who made thee a judge 
over us? (£xod. ii. 14.) We should not fall upon 
our admonisher with railing speeches, fretting that 
he has found out our sore ; but submit with meek- 
ness, and lay our souls under conviction, provided 
the reproof be just. Let the righteous smite me, it 
shall be a kindness ; let him reprove me, it shall be an 
excellent oil that shall not break my head. It will 
heal the wounds that sin hath given, and make my 
face to shine. It is most ungrateful to be angry 
with a kind reprover, who has our welfare at heart, 
and warns us of that which would be pernicious 
to us; then, if ever, our anger is to be condemned. 
When he that reproveth in the gate, is hated for his 
faithfulness, it may truly be said, that iniquity 
abounds, and love waxeth cold. 
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A good man, says Seneca, rejoices when he is 
admonished ; a wicked man^ cannot endure a re- 
prover. If we do that which deserves a rehuke^ 
and our friends are so just and kind as to deal 
faithfully with us, we ought not to quarrel with 
them, and return hatred for their love : we should 
suffer the word of exhortation, and take it patiently 
and kindly. Thus David blessed God for Abi- 
gail's counsel, and thanked her as his messenger : 
he hearkened to her voice, and accepted her person. 
The reprover may magnify the offence ; his admo- 
nition may be defective in point of prudence ; yet, 
in the main, it is a real instance of kindness, and 
it would be highly criminal to resent it. It was no 
disparagement to Naaman to hearken to the re- 
proof of his servant, when he turned away from 
the prophet in a rage : it is recorded to his honour. 
As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine 
gold, so u a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 
These two excellencies are rarely to be found, a 
wise reprover, and an obedient ear; but when 
found they are of great value. 

7. When our anger provokes us to wish or de- 
sire any thing unlawful. — ^When we are provoked 
to wish that the object of our anger may suffer some 
considerable inconvenience, our anger rises to male- 
volence ; especially when we desire that some last- 
ing mischief may attend the offending party. Per- 
haps the tender and affectionate parent, who on 
•ome just ground is angry with the child whom he 
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dearly lores, may lawfully wish his cfaiU Bome 
present pain, in order lo amend and cure bia foUy. 
This seeins to be implied ia the nature of parental 
correction ; and the end of it is the child's real ad- 
vantage : but to wish some lasting mischief to be- 
fal the object of our resentment, is base, malicious 
and wicked. Nor can those sudden wishes for out 
own death, which violent anger sometimes pro- 
duces, be at all excused. It it better for me, said 
the angry prophet, to die than to Hve : I do well to 
be angry, even vnto death. Moses is celebrated for 
his meekness; and yet some espresa ions he used, 
on certain trying occasions, indicate a defect even 
in that for which he is most commended. (Num. 
xi. IS.) If thou deal thuM with me, hill me, I pray 
thee, out of hand, and let me net tee my icretched- 



8. When we use unlawful means to avenge our- 
selves, we sin in our (uiger. — It is defined to be a 
desire of revenge for some injury ofi'ered. Though 
this definition perhaps may not be accurate, yet it 
is certain that men of hot and heady tempers are 
too often desirous of vengeance, as soon as ever 
they fancy themselves injured: hence punishments 
are inflicted disproportioned to the offence. This 
is criminal ; and the error ia still more aggravated 
when the offence is only imaginary. Where a real 
iiyury of consequence ii sustained, religion forbids 
" wper and adequate reparation : but 
""" B necessary in order to 
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this.^ To have a secret fixed resolution to avenge 
ourselves, is base and diabolical. A celebrated 
moralist has expressed himself with great energy 
on this subject : ** What shall we think of him who 
has a soul so infected, that he can never be happy 
till he have made another miserable ! What wars 
may we imagine perpetually raging in his breast ; 
what dark stratagems, unworthy designs, inhuman 
wishes, dreadful resolutions ! A serpent curled in 
many intricate mazes, ready to sting a traveller, 
and to hiss him in the pangs of death, is no unfit 
emblem of such an artful^ unsearchable projector. '' 

Condemned for ever be that false notion of honour 
which introduced, and still supports the practice gf 
duelling. Who can think without horror of two 
rational beings, settling with cool and deliberate 
preparation, the circumstances for murdering each 
other I True courage enables a man rather to suffer 
than to sin, to pass by an affront than to destroy a 
soul, and plunge a man into eternity with his loads 
of folly and fury about him. He that accepts a 
challenge is therefore a coward, dreading the re 
proaph of fools more than the wrath of Heaven : he 
that refuseth a challenge, lest he should sin against 
God, and injure his neighbour, despising the shame 
that might be cast upon him by the thoughtless 
rabble, is the truly valiant man. He who can 
deny the brutal lust of revenge rather than violate 
the law of love, is truly resolute and courageous. 
Mildness and fortitude are not inconsistent ; they 
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may dwell together in the same breast. Moses 
confronted Pharaoh in his own court, not fearvuf 
thetorath of the king: yet he was the mceLestof all 
the men on the earth ; for Ae endured a* teeing him 
mho it invitible. 

It never can be esteemed, in the judgment of 
sober reason, an instance of wisdom or true courage 
for a person to hazard his life, at the mere caprice 
of an inconsiderate and barbarous ruffian, who nei- 
ther fears God nor regards man. On account of 
some mere punctilio, some trifling affront, he would 
take a savage pleasure in spilling my blood, cutting 
me off from all my dear social connexions, and 
plunging me into eternity in a moment. Shall I 
put my own welfare, and Uiat of my parents, my 
wife, my children, and other relattTes, on a lerel 
■with that of an impetuous barbarian, who gives me 
a challenge ? Because he is desperate enough to 
risk his life, shall I put mine in his hands, and give 
him leave to gratify his brutal humour, by lodging 
a ball in my breast, and leaving ine weltering in 
my blood ? If Ae has no regard for his family, 
■faall /have none for them, or for my own 1 What 
u endless train of calamities might they be invol- 
ved in, by a compliance with tha diabolical chal- 
lenge? To give a challenge is murderous, to accept 
it is to drink into the same spirit; since the latter 
implies a willingness either to fall a sacrifice to the 
1 rage, or to enibrue our hands in his 
l^utdpwbapB plunge his soul iitq everlasting 
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darkness. He that gives the challenge makes an 
attempt on the life of his fellow-creaturey and 
thirsts for his blood ; as such, he is a greater ene* 
my to society y and commits a more flagrant outrage, 
than he who stops a passenger on the high-way 
only to take his money from him. For what is a 
little present cash, that a man may chance to have 
in his pockety in comparison of life, precious life, 
and the continued comfort of our family and firiends 1 
Sucb a one, therefore, ought to be treated as an 
enemy to society, as a disturber of the peace, or as 
a felon. In such a light the mischieyous practice 
we arc speaking of was held by Pharamond, king 
of the Gauls, whose edict against duels I beg leave 
to recite. 

** Whereas it has come to our royal notice and 
observation, that in contempt of all laws, divine 
and human, it is of late become a custom among 
the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, upon slight 
and trivial, as well as great and urgent provoca- 
tions, to invite each other into the field, there, by 
their own hands, and of their own authority, to de* 
cide their controversies by combat; we have 
thought fit to take the said custom into our royal 
consideration, and find, upon inquiry into the usual 
causes whereon such fatal decisions have arisen, 
that by this wicked custom, maugre all the precepts 
of our holy religion, and the rules of right reason, 
the greatest act of the human mind, forgiveness of 
injuries, is become vile and shameful; that the 
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rales of good society and virtuous conversation are 
herel^ iavaited ; that the loose, the vaia, and the 
impudent, insult the careful, the discreet, and the 
modest ; that all virtue is suppressed, and all vice 
supported, in Uie one act of being capable to daie 
to death. We have also further, with great sorrow 
of mind, observed that this dreadful acdon, by long 
impunity, (our royal attention being employed upon 
matters of great concern) is become honourable, 
and the refusal to engage in it ignominious. In 
these our royal cares and inquiries, we are yet far- 
ther made to understand, that the persons c^ most 
eminent worth, of most hopeful abilities, accom- 
panied with the strongest passion for true glory, 
are such as are most liable to be involved in the 
dangers arising from this licence. Xow, taking 
the said premises into our serious consideration, 
andwellweighing, that all sucbemergencies(where- 
in the mind is incapable of commanding itself, and 
where the injury is too sudden or too exquisite to 
be bume) are particularly provided for by laws 
heretofore enacted; and that the quahties of less 
injuries, like those pf ingratitude, are too nice and 
delicate to come under the general rules ; we do re- 
solve to blot this fashion, or wantonness of anger 
out of the minds of our subjects, by our royal le- 
■olutionB declared in this edict, as follows : — No 
penos who aithet Bends or accepts a challenge, or 
jrity of eidior, though no death ensues 
r the publioatioB of this 
[. offics ia these our 
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dominions : — The person who shall prove the send- 
ing or receiving a challenge, shall receive to his 
own use and property, the whole personal estate of 
both parties ; and their real estate shall be imme- 
diately vested in the next heir of the offenders, in 
as ample a manner as if the said offenders were 
actually deceased : — In cases where the laws- 
(which we have already granted to our subjects) 
admit of an appeal for blood ; when the criminal is 
condemned by the said appeal, he shall not only 
suffer death, but his whole estate, real, mixed, and 
personal, shall, from the hour of his death, he vested 
in the next heir of the person whose blood he spilt: 
— ^lliat it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, 
or that of our successors, to pardon, the said offences 
or restore the offenders to their estates, honour, or 
blood, for ever. Given at our court, at Blois, the 
eighth of February, 420, in^ the second year of our 
reign/' 

Our anger is certainly criminal when it excites 
us to render evil for evil to him who has injured or 
offended us ; this is constantly condemned by the 
rules of our holy religion. Let the man be a friend 
or a foe who has acted un unrighteous and injurious 
part towards us, we should beware of giving way 
to revengeful or^ passionate resentments, which may 
lead us to seek the hurt of the offender by way of 
retaliation. This would be to imitate his evil ex- 
ample, and to become sharers in his guilt No 
provocation should ever irritate us so far as to abate 
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ovr concern for peace : we should keep so strict a 
watch oyer our angry passions as neyer to meditate 
and contriye^much less to attempt any thing byway 
of priyate and personal reyenge. If we be under 
the necessity of seeking satisfiEiction from those who 
haye injured us in a due course of law, we should 
neyer do it from a litigious spirit ; but from a de- 
sire to preserye peace and good order in society, 
and to obtain justice to ourselyes from the affronts 
and injuries we haye receiyed from unreasonable 
and wicked men. • 

Vengeance belongs to the supreme Ruler and 
Judge of the uniyerse; it is his right and prero- 
gatiye to inflict deserved punishment. Let us 
neyer, therefore, presume so far as to attempt to 
wrest the sceptre out of his hands ; but, leaving 
our cause with him, let us be ready to do every 
office of kindness and compassion, even to the 
worst of our enemies. Let us bless them that curse 
us, and pray for them that despitefuUy use us and 
persecute us. Let no ill treatment we meet with 
from others so far inflame our angry passions as to 
make us desirous of rendering evil for evil, or eyen 
to cause us to grow weary of shewing love and 
kindness to them. Let us evidence the power of 
divine grace on our hearts, by exercising meekness, 
kindness, and forbearance under the highest proyo- 
cations : this is the way not to be cfoercome of evil, 
but to overcome evil with good, Rom. xii. 2 1. 
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9. When our anger unfits us for the discharge 
of duty to one another. — ^Violent anger ruffles oar 
temper, and disturbs our reason, and as such unfits 
us for the duties of life. It darkens the mind, 
burdens the conscience, and puts the whole sou 
out of frame. Giving and receiving reproof are 
duties of great utility. If a brother be overtaken 
with a fault we should restore sttch a ene ; but this 
can only be done in the spirit of meekness. Reproof 
should never be given with a wrathful heart and 
angry tongue; for the wrath of man worheth not the 
righteousness of God. In like manner it should be 
received with humility and gratitude ; we should 
be thankful to our kind reprover for his care, and 
offer up our prayers to God for him. We are 
commanded to he pitiful and tender-hearted; to bear 
one another's burdens ; to weep with those that weep, 
and rejoice with those that rejoice; to hve as bre" 
tkren ; to follow after things which make for peace, 
and things whereby one may edify another; and what- 
ever temper of mind unfits us for these duties, it is 
wrong, it is offensive to God, it is mischievous and 
hurtful. 

Some men confess themselves negligent on slight 
occasions, and in the ordinary course of life, of 
the government of their temper; but they are atten- 
tive, as they pretend, to the great duties of charity 
and beneficence, whenever any remarkable oppor- 
tunity presents itself of performing important ser- 
vices to society. But let such persons remember. 
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that virtue must be formed and supported , liot by 
unfrequent acts, but by continual and daily exer- 
tions. It should not, like the blaze of a comet, 
break forth only occasionally, with a transient 
lustre; it ought to be regular in its course, like the 
light of day. In the common, transactions of life, 
and the intercourse of domestic society, the govern- 
ment of our temper is absolutely necessary for pro- 
moting the happiness of those with whom we daily 
converse. In the conjugal relation, the care of the 
husband is to please his wife, and the care of the 
wife is to please her husband. This mutual endea- 
vour to oblige is of great importance, and highly 
conducive to domestic happiness. No man who 
is hurried away by ungovernable passion can per- 
form the duties of his station with regularity. 

Our anger is sinful when we are displeased, with 
the providence of God — when we are angry with 
hb laws, or with the doctrines of the. Gospel-r-^ 
when we are angry with the good we see in others 
-r-when we are angry with those who differ from 
us in religious sentiments— when we are angry at 
reproof — ^when our anger provokes us to wish or 
desire any thing unlawful — ^when we use forbidden 
means to avenge ourselves — and when our anger 
unfits us for the discharge of duty to one another* . 



CHAP. V. 

CAUTIONS AGAINST VIOLENT AND SINFUL 

ANGER. 



i. It destroys our own peace of mind. — How 
serene and peaceful a region would every man's 
SQul be to himself, if heavenly meekness did but 
reign in his breast, to the suppression of anger, 
wrath, malice, and bitterness ! The heathen mo- 
ralist represents this to us by a comparison drawn 
from the celestial regions : — ** The upper and , 
better ordered part of the world, next the stars, is \ 
driven together into no cloud, hurried into no tem- 
pest, never tossed about in any whirlwind, but is ^ 
ever free from any thing of tumult. Only the infe- ; 
rior regions throw about thunder and lightnings. [ 
So is the sublime mind always quiet, in a state of i 
undisturbed tranquillity, sober, venerable, and ' 
composed/' 

I£ is true, there may be a quiet behaviour out- 
wardly, either through constraint, or with some 
base and disguised design, while, in the mean 
time, the soul is rough and turbulent ; the words 
may be softer thm oil, while war U in the heart. 
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But if our carnage be stormy and morose, we can- 
not ha¥e peace within. 

By the frequent indulgence of this furious pas- 
sion it gains strength, and becomes habitual ; and 
then a man's internal tranquillity is nearly at an 
end. He will kindle into a flame at the first 
touch of provocation ; he will not be able to restrain 
his resentment, even till he have full proof of the 
offence ; neither will he proportion his anger to the 
cause which excites it, or regulate it by any de- 
cency or discretion* A man thus enslaved is to be 
ranked among the unhappiest of mortals. He 
grows still more miserable as he sinks in years : 
disease and infirmity increase the distemper of his 
mind. His friends desert him, being weary of his 
peevishness; and he is left, as one of the ancie^its 
strikingly expresses himself, to devour his own 
heart in solitude and contempt. He may disguise 
his sufferings before tb* world; but to be inwardly 
torn with wrathful and revengeful passions is to be 
truly miserable. Thus the punishment is connected 
with the crime. — Thy own unckedneu shall correct 
thee, and thy bachiHdmgs shall reprove thee. It U 
an evil thing and bitter that my fear it not in thee, 
taith the Lord. 

When humility and meekness reign within, we 
are least in hazard of being ruffled by outward 
occurrences ; but if the clouds of disgust and ill 
humour gather on the mind, every object is black- 
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ened to our view, and the slightest accident height- 
ens our disquietude. That inward serenity which 
is the first requisite of every pleasureable feeling, 
is destroyed, and we behold every thing in the 
most unfavourable light. The meek and patient 
man is happilv superior to all those slight provo- 
cations and tnfling offences which wound the 
tranquillity of others. He is exempted from num- 
berless disquietudes which agitate those of a con- 
trary disposition. 

As fire kindleth fire, so that which provokes 
anger is the anger of others ; but meekness enables 
us to turn away the wrath of our neighbour, and 
to keep possession of our own souls. It teaches 
us either not to speak at all, to curb the tongue, 
and to keep the mouth ob with a bridle ; or to give a 
toft afuwer. It is said of MTaphtali that he gave 
goodly vxn'ds, and as such he had the happmess to 
be tatigfied with favour. For every man will kiu 
hit lips that giveth a right answer. The meek 
man's thoughts are calm, his purposes composed, 
his 'prospects rational, and his affections regular. 
He is free from many o( the pains and tortures 
of those angry souls who vex themselves with 
trifles ; whose reason is bewildered, and whose 
affections are hurried on with an impetus as uneasy 
as it is hazardous. He has that peace which the 
world can neither give nor destroy, while the fret- 
ful and passionate eat the bread of sorrow, in 
pursuit of revengeful projects. He delights him* 
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Hlf with the abundance of peace ; he has ten thou- 
sand times more satisfaction in forgiving injuries 
than others can have in revenge. 

The character which is given of the cruel and 
furious monarchy fiang Henry VIII. towards the 
latter part of his life, is very striking — " When, 
bodily diseases prevailed upon him, and particu- 
larly a pain in his leg, he was more furious than a 
chained lion. He had been ever stern and severe, 
but he was then outrageous. In this state he con- 
tinued for nearly four years before his death, the 
terror of all, and the tormentor of himself. As his 
end approached, his anguish and remorse were 
such as cannot be described." 

2. It hurts the unity of spirit among brethren.—- 
Were but the minds of christians more eminently, 
clothed with humility, and habited with the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, what a blessed 
calm would it introduce into religious societies !. 
It might then be truly said of the christian church, 
Thii u the house of Gody this is the gate of heaven, 
A learned, pious, and candid writer on the absur- 
dity and injustice of religious bigotry and persecu- 
tion, has these words : *' Could we see the mem- 
bers of Christ's mystical body divested of bigotry, 
and prejudice, no longer divided by parties and 
factions, nor stained and sullied by viciousuess of 
life ; joined together by a union of friendly dispo- 
sitions and kind affections, and vying with each 
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Other in the promotion of mutual benevolence and 
good will> this would give us the strongest idea 
we can at present have of the happiness of the 
future world: of those sublime social pleasures 
which the righteous shall enjoy when they come 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an iimumerahle company of angels, to God 
the Judge of all, to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant, cmd to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. 

Some men seem to be of such a disposition^ 
that they are not only careless of pleasing, but 
studious to offend. They imagine that they aggnuD" 
dize themselves by mortifying those about them, 
and teazing them with affronts : they delight in 
provocations^ and contemptuous insolence. This 
is tyranny : it arises from that excess of pride 
which can never be quietly endured by mankind. 
It provokes the resentment of tiiose about us : and 
thus the peace of society is disturbed.— Some 
are so morose and ilUnatured, so sudden and so 
noisy in their resentment^ that there is no peace 
or rest to be enjoyed near them : they interrupt 
the quiet of all who are so unhappy as to be within 
the reach of their clamours. Among the disciples 
of the lowly Jesus, nothing should be done through 
strife, or vain ghty; but in lowliness of mind, each 
should esteem others better than himself — Some good 
men are so unhappily addicted to warmth of tem- 
per, that the poet's inquiry concerning his angry 
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deities, seems applicable to them: Ckinwmuch 
wrath befovnd in heavenly min4» ? When we meet 
with provocations from men of this cast, it is most 
eligible and honourable so far to suppress the heat 
of our own temper, as to endeavour to turn away 
their wrath with a soft answer. (Prov* xv. 1.) A 
9oft answer tunneth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up anger. If we intemperately and unseason- 
ably set ourselves to oppose them» we shall but 
irritate them more and more. If mildness will 
not overcome them, it is best perhaps, to give place 
to wrath, by leaving them room and time to cool, 
in keeping out of their way. Escape to a calmer 
shore. 

Without a degree of candour, forbearance and 
mutual love, the peace of christian societies can- 
not be maintained. There must be reciprocal en- 
deavours to maintain the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. When the members of a religious 
community are meek and lowly, full of ki^idness 
and benevolence one towards another, then and 
then only, they adore the doctrine of God their 
Saviour f and exemplify the true spirit of Christia- 
nity. They are then cautious of inflicting the least 
wound on a brother's mind : they are affable in 
their address, and mild in their behaviour ; ever 
ready to oblige, and as willing to be obliged by 
others. Reproofs are administered with the great- 
est tenderness ; and good offices performed with 
ease and modesty. No one is assuming in his 
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opinions, or intemperate in his zeal about lesser 
matters : no one is self-willed, forward to contra- 
dict, or eager to blame. Every one thinks it is his 
duty and his honour to be clothed toith humility, 
and to put on, in his whole behaviour, that charity 
which is the bond of perfectnen^ Every one seeks 
to please his neiyhboar, for his good unto edification ; 
to conceal that superiority of rank or talents which 
might be oppressive to the weak of the flock ; to 
be kind and tender-hearted, to be pitiful and 
courteous ; and in a word, to evidence himself to 
be under the influence of the wisdom from above, 
which is pure and peaceable, gentle^ and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy, and good fruits, without 
partiality, and wUhout hypocrisy. Of such a soci- 
ety it may be said, the beauty of the Lord our 
God is upon them. 

With some persons, to speak and to offend are 
but one and the same thing : their words are 
fraught with gall and wormwood, from a proud and 
malevolent disposition. The dull, the stupid and 
the mute are to be preferred to these. They are 
not satisfied with giving sharp answers ; they inso- 
lently attack the present, and wound the character 
of the absent. — Some domestic connexions are 
dreadfully disturbed by feuds, jealousies, and an- 
tipathies, at the same time that they outwardly 
seem easy, affectionate and cheerful; and we 
suppose they enjoy a quiet to ^hich they are 
strangers. Your visit which you make them, only 
suspends a domestic quarrel, which waits but for 
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your absence to be renewed. Or if you are so un- 
happy as to reside with such persons as are en* 
gaged in perpetual quarrels, they will tease you to 
hear their mutual complaints ; and you will live, as 
it were in a court of justice, and be pestered from 
morning to night with pleadings. 

3. It blocks up our way to the divine throne. — 
If we attempt to draw near to God with rancour 
and wrath in our hearts, he will not hear our pray- 
ers. First go and be reooncUed to thy brother ; then 
comCf and offer thy gift. No wrathful temper must 
be indulged, if we -wovldlift up holy hands to God. 
(1 Tim. ii. 8.) Bitterness, wrath and evil-speak- 
ing must therefore be laid aside, if we desire to 
hold converse with God, and to have fellowship 
with the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ. We 
are not to expect forgiveness with our Maker, 
unless we from our hearts forgive others. So far 
does a wrathful temper unfit us for devotion. — 
Can we come boldly to the throne of grace so long 
as we cherish wrath in our bosoms ? It indisposes 
us for the duty ; and renders it, if performed^ un- 
acceptable to God. The tumult of our passions 
makes us both unable and unwilling to pray ; and 
should we attempt it in such a spirit> God will not 
hear. 

4. It frequently exposes a man to danger.-^ 
AVhen an angry man meets with a fury like him- 
self, they frequently fall into mischief. A rude 
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hectoring fellow lately passing through the streets 
4>f a certain town, jostled another who stood in his 
way: the offended party^ equal to him in brutality, 
drew his swo^rd and spilt his blood. li is ah 
ixmowr to man to cease from strife ; but every fool 
wUl be meddling to his hurt. Wise men turn away 
wrath, but a fooVt lips enter into contention ; hid 
mouth caUethfor strokes; and he sometimes receives 
them, as the just reward of his insolence. No one 
draws his sword, or cocks his pistol at the meek *< 
and inoffensive lamb ; but the noisy barking cur 
frequently feels the lash. The dispassionate es- 
cape many troubles which the angry and revengeful 
poll down on their own heads. A soft answer turns 
away wrath ; a soft tongue breaks the bone. The 
kindness of David overcame Saul, and the meek- 
liess of Jacob melted the heart of Esau. 

'5. It makes work for bitter xepentance. — ^We 
frequently hear of parents who, undertaking to 
correct their children in a fit of passion, have been 
so unhappy as to occasion irreparable mischief 
to their helpless offspring. What must they feel 
on every sight of their afflicted children, thus dis- 
abled by their fury! What stings of remorse 
must attend them through eyery succeeding day of 
their lives ! Who can think of the condition to 
which Cain bad reduced himself by his rage and 
murder^ without horror I Stung with the keenest 
anguish and remorse^ he was a terror to himself 
wherever he came, and dreaded by all who knew 

B 
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btm. He cried out in the bitterness of his souU 
My punMinaU is greater than I com bear ! No sor^- 
rovr can repfdr the mischief : an age cannei recom<^ 
pense what has been done in an instant in wrath 
and fary. ^* There are a thousand erilsy (says 
Seneca) included in this one of anger, and diver- 
sified into a thousand diferent branches." 

The greatest part of the disasters which men 
suffer in this life, are brought upon them by their 
Qwn ungovemed passions. Should they escape 
the external mischiefs which these passions natu- 
rally occasion, they cannot shun the internal mise« 
ry which they certainly produce. The govern- 
ment of the world is maintained with such depth 
of wisdom, that the divine laws execute themselves 
against th0 sinner, and carry their sanction along 
with them : there is no need for the prison of hell 
to be unlocked, or the thunders of heaven to be 
poured forth, in order to punish the wrathful and 
the cruel man. It is enough that those furious 
passions which render such persons the disturbers 
of others, be suffered to burn and rage within 
them, and that they be delivered up to the horrors 
of their own guilty minds. The spirit rf a man 
may sustain kis infirmity ; but a wounded spirit who 
can bear? 

6. It prevents us from doing or receiving good. 
JL drunken nan in the hei^ of his intoxication 
i^ii(qk«d ofon as so fiur from being fit to receive 



or impart tnstructioBy that he is contddered as no 
}oD^r master of his own conduct. He seems to 
act without consciousness, and to rush into mis* 
chief without i^pprehension of dang^« As such, 
lie is either pitied or despised hj those about him : 
«nd for Ihe time, is hardly entitled to the rank of 
rational beings* It is much Ihe same with him 
who is intoxicated with passion. Such a man can- 
not gain much influence over any but those who 
we necessarily his dependcmts. Ho may frighten 
his children or his servants ; but if his eyes were 
open, he might easily see, that while he tramples 
on Ihose who cannotresist him, he is not rev^ered 
for his virtue, but dreaded or despised for his 
brutality; and that he lives only to excite the 
contempt or hatred of society. ' He that has his 
Mand agamMt every ammi, need not wonder if every 
ANNi'f hand is ayamit kirn. He lives in a state of 
war with mankind, as he is destitute of that meek- 
ness which is the cement of society, that love which 
is the bond of ferfectneas^ that charity lohieh covers 
u midtUud^ ofsms* In the present state of imper- 
fection, mutual allowances are necessary to mutual 
iisefulness. Without such allowances, variance, 
strife and contention will keep us perpetually at a 
distance from each other; and prevent us both 
fr<wi doing good to our fellow-creatures, and re- 
ceiving good from them. 

7. It fires the minds of those about us. — The 
msaociato and domestios^ of an angry man livo with 
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suspicion and solicitude, as in the presence of 9 
tame lion or tiger, watching ihe capricious sayage^ 
and expecting the moment when he will begin his 
tremendous roar: and when he breaks forth in 
unreasonable reproaches, it is no wonder that the 
breasts of those about him are kindled into resent* 
ment. Hence mutual animosities preyail ; and 
who can tell where the mischief may end ? It is 
better to dwell in the comer of a house-top, than 
with such a one in the* most splendid and spacious 
palace. Grievous words stir np anger. 

Meekness prepossesses and gains the hearts of 
our opponents. It persuades when every other 
argument proves ineffectual ; it disarms the vio- 
lent, and softens the stubborn mind. On the other 
hand, the heat of anger confirms the opposition it 
intends to subdue, raises the resentment of those 
who were indifferent, and even turns our very 
friends into enemies. A judicious writer on this 
subject has justly observed, that in the rufiled and 
angry hour, we view every appearance through a 
false medium. The most inconsiderable point of 
interest, or honour, swells into a momentous obr 
ject; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin« But after passion or pride is 
subdued, we look round in vain for the mighty 
mischiefs we dreaded : the fabric which our dis- 
turbed imagination had reared, totally disappears. 
But though the cause of contention has dwindled 
«M3^ it» AOBseqiteiicet remain. We have irri- 
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.lated the passions of others ; we have alienated a 
friend ; we hare embittered an enemy ; we have 
sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevolence, 
or disgust. He that is hasty in his spirity exalteth 
foUy, 

8. It makes us unlike the meek and lowly Jesus, 
t — That mind which was in him should be in us. 
fie was patient under the rudest injuries and most 
barbarous treatment : the vilest affronts were of- 
fered to him, and yet he was meek as a lamb. 
When he was reviled, he reviled Tiot again ; when 
he suffered, he threatened not* He gave his back to 
the smitersy and his cheeks to them that plucked off 
ike hair ; he did not hide his face from shame and 
spitting. For the greatest evil he returned the 
greatest good : he shed his blood, and gave his 
life to redeem tliose from hell who treated him 
with disdain. And while they mocked his dying 
agonies, shot out the lip, and wagged the head, he 
cried. Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do. While we admire this amiable and lovely 
part of the dear Redeemer's conduct, let us re- 
member that he has left us an example that we should 
walk in his steps. But ah, how unlike him are we, 
when we suffer angry passions to rise on the most 
trifling occasions ! 

No harshness, no pride, no stately distance of 
behaviour appeared in our divine Master, during 
bis intercourse with men upon earth. He was 
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/ of access, mild in his answers^ coDdescenduig; 
^ly and obliging in his whole demeanoor. This 
istinguishing part of his character was so gener^ 
ally known, diat the apostle Paul in order to gain 
the hearts of his followers, and engage them to a 
compliance with what he proposes, uses this form 
of address : T beseech you by the meekmem and gtn- 
tknen of Chrui^. Let us cnltivate a humble, kind, 
gentle temper. This was the temper of our divine 
leader; this is the temper of the inhabitants of 
heaven. Let this temper also be in us : then shall 
we escape the miseries which always accompany, 
an arrogant aad resentful nund. 

The religion which Jesus established has thi» 
distinguishing peculiarityrthai it teaches all who^ 
profess it to forgive their enemies, and to love those 
that hate them. How unworthy shall we be.of the 
name of christians, and followers of Christ, if we 
give way to fretfulness, anger, and a revengeful 
spirit! Let us Uk^ cur enemies hlen them that 
curse us, and pray far them who despiteJuUy use us^ 
and persecute us, 

9. It makes us resemble madmen and devils.-^ 
The Latins call a meek person, mansuetus; q. d. 
used to the hand. The allusion is to the nature of 
the contrary disposition, which makes a man like a 
furious wild beast, a lion or a tiger, or die swift 
dromedary tr a ver s ing her ways. (Jer. ii. 28, 24.) 
IVhereas when the grace of meekness reigns, ii 
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Iramilbrms &e lion into a. iamb : vre th«i are used 
to the handy we si^mit to management ; the kopard 
Ubs dawn wUh the kid, and a littk child may lead 
them, Isa. xi. .6« 

Saul, the king of Israel, when the violence of 
his passion preraikd, appeared like a fury. When 
David was absent^ he stormed and raged with the 
fierceness of a lion ; when present, he whirled his 
javelin at him to sante him against the wall. We 
see also the distraction which violent anger occii* 
sions in the character of Haman.* We can scarcely 
conceive a person more thoroughly wretched than 
he appears to have beeuy even when surrounded 
with power, opulence, and pleasure. One private 
man,, who despised his gpreatness, and disdained 
submission, while a whole kingdemr trembled be^ 
fore him, made him completely mberable. He 
was lost to all enjoyment,, through the fierceness 
of his passion ; he was stung by disappointment, 
iom and distracted by rage, beyond what he was 
able to bear. He made that humiliating confess 
sion : All this availeth me nathinff, so kng as I see 
Mordecai, the Jew, sUtmg at the king's gate. This 
was not a private soliloquy of Haman's within 
himself, but a confession which he made to others ; 
and as such, it proves that his misery was become 
insupportable* Every man strives to conceal such 
shocking agitations of mind, as he must know they 
are a dishonour to him : the violence of anguish 
alone can drive him to confess a passion which 
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tenders* him odiou» and despicable. Yet Haman 
breaks through all restraints, and publishes his 
shame even to his owa family and friends, from 
whom every man is naturally disposed to conceal 
his dishonour : a striking proof of the height of his 
distraction and disorder. — Violent and unguarded 
anger makes a man a fool, to cast j^re6ranc&, arrmos 
and deaths in the sport of his fury» 

10. It is cruel and murderous. — ^We have a 
striking instance of this in the l^rst family of man- 
kind. Cain was angry with his brother Abel, 
because his own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous. Heaven smiled upon the one, and 
frowned upon the other. Cain cherished his re^ 
sentment to that degree^ that he thirsted for AbePs 
life, and at last imbrued his hands in his own 
brother's blood. Many of the evils to which the 
jLife of inan is exposed arise from anger protracted 
into malevolence, and exerted in revenge. Many 
of the dreadful calamities which fill the histories 
of past ages have originated here. We could 
scarcely read these accounts without some doubt 
of the veracity of the historians, did we not see 
tlie same causes still tending to the same effects^. 
What tides of human blood have been shed, how 
many cities have been desolated, and how many 
nations massacred, to gratify this cruel and furious 
passion I 
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* How solemn and striking is tlie exclamation of 
the dying patriarch 'Jacob, concerning his two 
sons ! Simeon and Levi are brethren ; instruments 
of cruelty are' in their habitations. Oh my soul, 
come not thou into their secret ; unto their assembly^ 
mine honour, be not thou united; for in their anger 
they slew a man, and in their self-will they digged 
down a wall. Cursed be their anger, for it was 
fierce ; and their wrath, for it was crueL I unll 
divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel, 
(Gen. xlix.) The wrathful man is cruel to his 
neighbour ; as in the case above, and in that of 
Jezebel with Naboth. He is cruel to his children 
and servants : he is ^el to the very beast which 
carries him, and does his drodgery. A good man 
regards the life of his beast ; but the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel. Thus Balaam only wished 
for a sword that he might slay his innocent beast. 
How many exciellent and useful creatures groan 
under the cruelty of furious men ! When they 
exert themselves to the utmost stretch of their 
ability, they^ are still beaten without mercy. We 
need not indeed wonder at the wrathful man's 
cruelty to his beast, since his cruelty has been dis- 
played against his Saviour, in whom innocence 
and perfection shone in their brightest lustre. 
When they heard these things, they were filled with 
wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the city, 
and led him to the brow of the hill, that they might 
cast him down headlong, (Luke iv. 27 — 29.) The 
wrathful man is cruel even to himself: many have 
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died in a fit of rage. The tortured soul has rushed 
forth from its clay tenement, among fiends and 
furies, its fittest companions. Thus it b said bj 
the inspired penman : Wrath kUleth ihefooHgh nutUy 
and envy dayeth the nlly one. Job r. 2. 

Let us learn to suspend our violence, and govern 
our tempers, when causes of discord arise. Let us 
allow ourselves time to think how little prospect 
we have of gaining by fury and rage, and how 
much of the true happiness of life we are sure of 
knowing away. — Wrath ig cruel. Astyages, king 
of Persia, being displeased with Harpagus, invited 
him to supper, and caused thlt miserable parent to 
feed on the flesh of his own son ; and then asked 
him how he liked the repast. — ^When Darius had 
subdued Scythia^ Oebasus^ a nobleman whom he 
had conquered^ requested of the tyrant that he 
would leave one of his three children to comfort 
his distressed fiettheri and content himself with the 
service of the other two* The conqueror promised 
that he would dismiss them all; and hereupon 
caused them all to be slain, and the dead bodies 
to be cast at the feet of the unhappy father. — Alex- 
ander, at a festival, murdered his own friend 
Clitus, because he would not flatter him in hie 
follies ; and exposed Lysimachus to the fury of a 
lion. — Nebuchadnezzar being full of fury against 
Shadrach, M eshach, and Abed-nego, caused them 
to be cast into a fiery furnace, heated to seven-fold 
rage. — Lucifus Sylla in his anger against Marcus 
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Marius, caused his legs to be brc^en, his eyes to 
i>e pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and his body 
to be tcMTtt asunder. 

The -honourable Commodore Byron was aneye^ 
witness to the following shocking scene of brutal 
rage, on the coast of Patagonia. I beg leave to 
present the reader with it in his own words: — 
** Here I must relate a little anecdote of our 
christian cacique. He and his wife had gone off, 
at some distance from the shore, in their canoe, 
when she dived for sea-eggs ; but not meeting with 
great success, they returned a good deal out of 
humour. A little boy of theirs, about three years 
old, whom they appeared to be dotingly fond of, 
watching for his father and mother's return, ran 
into the surf to meet themr The father handed a 
basket of sea-eggs to the child, which being too 
heavy for him to carry, he let it fall ; upon which 
the father jumped out of the canoe, and catohing 
the boy up in his arms^ dashed him with the utmost 
violence against the stones. The poor little crea- 
ture lay motionless and bleeding, and in that con- 
dition was taken up by the mother ^ but died soon 
after. She appeared inconsolable for some time ; 
but the brute his father shewed litUe concern about 
it" 

Thus we have seen, that sinful anger destroys 
our own peace of mind — ^hurts the unify of the 
spirit among brethren — blocks up our way to the 
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divine throne — exposes us to danger-^makes work 
for bitter repentance — fires the mind of others — 
makes us unlike the meek and lowly Jesus~-^auses 
us to resemble madmen and devils — and is cruel 
and murderous* 



CHAP. VI. 

CHARACTER OF PROTERYUS. 



Protervu^ was notorloQs in bis cbildhoodfor 
his genius in pranks of mischief and malevolence :: 
his fond and foolish parents, instead of restraining 
him, praised his parts, admired him for his address 
Itnd courage, and prided themselves in what they 
called the seeds of heroism and prowess. Finding 
this the road to honour and applause, young Pro- 
tervus was quickened'in his course, and proceeded 
from one degree of malignity to another, till he be- 
came the scourge of society. When arrived to years 
of maturity, the rashness and ungoverned passion 
of Protervus pushed him on to a hasty and irregular 
conduct : his lips often poured outfoolishnes'i, and 
through the impatience of his spirit, he rushed into 
many snares, and sometimes involved his best 
friends in the same mischiefs It is confessed, 
Protervus had sometimes honest and honourable 
projects in his head: but the violence of his 
temper was such that he was easily diverted 
from the point he should have kept in sight. 
He pursued nothing with that steadiness which is 
necessary in order to success. He was very easily 
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offended; and his resentment was consequently 
often founded on misunderstandings, and wrong 
interpretations of words or actions. That which a 
small share of humility and charity would have 
passed over in silence, Protervus swelled into a 
great and heinous provocation. He never could 
suspend his anger till facts were ascertained, and 
the truth examined.- When once displeased, he 
was inflexibly severe, and resolutely implacable. 
The truth of Uiis wili appear from the following 
relation. 

The unhappy ^rmmno&ns offended his neighbour 
Protervush. I do not now perfectly recollect tli^ 
circumstances of the case ; but iBrumnosus soon 
found that he had incurred the resentment of one 
whose tender mercies were cruel. A rigorous 
prosecution was entered against him. His humi« 
Hating confessions, his willingness to make all the 
satisfaction in his power, the earnest supplications 
of hi9 distressed wife, and seven helpless children, 
were ^ of ne avail, ^rumnosus was sent to the 
county jail ; he was tried, cast,, and condemned to 
perpetual unprisonment. On the side of Protervus 
there was power; but the unfortunate ^rumnosus 
had no comforter. I bad the following account of 
his distressed situation from (me who saw him ia 
his confinement. 

'^ I was told by the keeper thatdiat was the 
ceil of JBrumnosttS. I looked through the twilight 
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of his greted door^ and saw his body half wasted 
away with long expectation and confinement; and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was which* 
arises from hope defened. Upon looking nearer, 
I saw him pale and feverish i in twelve years the 
western breeze had not fanned his blood ; he had 
seen no sun, no moon in all that time ; nor had 
the voice of a friend breathed through his lattice. 

^ He was sitting upon the- ground on a little- 
straw, in the farthest corner of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed : a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all 
Qver with the dismal day^ and nights he had passed 
there ;. he had one of these little sticks in his hand,> 
and with a rusty nail he was etching another day 
of misery to add to the heap*^ As I darkened the 
little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye 
towards the door — then cast it down — shook his 
bead, and went On with, his work of affliction* I 
heard his chains upon his legs as he turned hi»< 
body to lay his littie stick upon the bundle — ^he 
gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter into hU 
soul — I burst into tears, and withdrew, deeply im- 
pressed with the propriety of petitioning the Father 
of mercies to have oompassioa on all prisonera 
and captives." But the unfeeling heart of Pro* 
tervus was incapable of commiseration, and the 
unhappy JErumnosus languished away in his fetters 
till d^ith released him. 
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Protervus looked upon himself as a maa of eon- 
sequence, and would assume overbearing and 
lofty airs, because he had more money than his 
neighbours. He was better dressed^ and better fed 
than many of his fellow creatures, and he loved to 
aggrandize himself in his own esteem, in his lan- 
guage, and in his behaviour, on ffiat account. His 
vanity, his haughtiness, and insolence were insuf^ 
ferable. He would treat his servants as if they 
were dogs : he forgot that a poor man was made 
of the same clay, and descended from the same 
common parent with himself. His servants hated 
him, and seldom continued long under his roof* 
When he stood in need of any assistance from them 
he could brook no delay; he would make no 
allowances for the various accidents which always 
attend human life, and may stop the speed of the 
most diligent and active servant. He would be 
perpetually railing at them, or backbiting them > 
and on the slightest failure in their duty he would 
fttorm and rage like a chained lion. 

Prot^rvus was captious, and ready to take ex- 
ception and offence without just ground; nor 
would he give up a prejudice once entertained, 
upon the best reasons offered, or the most conde- 
scending steps taken to satisfy him. He was so 
far from being Won by kindness, that it only made 
him more insolent ; every concession emboldened 
his impetuosity. There was, in fact, no pe^ee to 
be had with him, but by ceasing to have any thing 
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to do with him. He would treat those with whom 
he had dealings, widi insolence and rudeness, with 
injurious and reflecting words. His language was 
indecent, provoking, and often outrageous ; he wa<s 
fro ward, and sowed strife. 

He was unmercifully rigorous with those wEo 
were so unhappy as to stand indebted to him for 
sums of money which they were not immediately 
able to pay. He took a malicious pleasure in 
causing such to rot in the jail, as he used to ex- 
press himself, though he would sometimes pray 
at church that God would forgive his debts as he 
forgave his debtors ; and he now and then heard 
the lesson read in which it is solemnly declared, 
that he shall have judgment without mercy who hath 
shewed rlo mercy, — Deditor, one of his poor tenants, 
was by the loss of his cow and the blighting of his 
corn, rendered absolutely incapable- of paying his 
annual rent in due time : the sum was but three 
pounds two shillings and six-pence.* Protervus 
went out one morning, and found this poor sufferer 
in the fields ; he seized him by the throat as if he 
would have strangled him, and severely demanded 
immediate payment; saying, ''Pay me that thou 
owest." Deditor fell down at his feet, and be-< 
sought him ; saying, '' Have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all ; only grant me a little forbear- 
ance, and I will discharge the whole sum ; but at 
present, through the loss I have sustained, I am 

• An hundred pence. See Matt, xviii. 28, &c. 
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iinaUe to do it." Bat Protervus had no. tender- 
Bess towards him ; he was deaf to his entreaties, 
he would not hear his eries ; but went and cast 
him into prison until he should pay the debt* 

Here this innocent but unhappy man was se- 
cluded from the common comforts of human hfe, 
0{^ressed ydth the corrosion of just but unayailing 
resentment^ the heaviest of sorrow, the corruption 
of confined air, the want of usual exercise, and 
sometimes of food, the contagion of diseases, from 
which there was no retreat, with all the other 
complicated horrors of a prison ; while his wife 
and children, deprived of the support of his indusr 
try, and the consolation of his company^ languished 
in wretchedness and mtis^^ because of the fury of 
the oppressor.. 

Frotervus seemed to delight in vexing his fellow«> 
ereatufes ; he took a kind of malicions pleasure in 
giving them pain and torment. He was regardless 
of his neighbour's welfare, and lived cmly to him- 
self. If he had but wealth and ease, it was no 
matter of concern with him what calamities should 
befal the rest of mankind. He was rough, qmuTi- 
relsome, ill-natured, sullen and greedy of revenge. 
Death at length, that king of terrors, rid the 
world of this enemy of society. A raging fever 
seized his frame ; and in a few days he breathed 
out his indignant soul, in distraction, horror and 
despair ! 



CHAP. VII. 

THB CHARACTER OF EUOBNIU&. 



As soon as Engenius had a house and a fietimly/ 
he erected an altar in it; there the word of Gk>d 
was read, «kl prayers were constantly offered* 
These were not omitted on account of any guesl 
whom Providence might conduct within those 
happy walls : for Eugenius esteemed it a part of 
due respect to those who were brought under hia 
roofy to take it for granted they would look, upon i| 
as a very bad compliment^ to imagine they would 
have been obliged by neglecting the duties of re- 
ligion on their account. 

His character was uniformly regular and amia- 
ble; but he particularly excelled in that self-go- 
vernment which this elsay is designed to promote. 
His meekness of temper was not a mere natural 
dbposition : it was a christian g^ace; a fruit of the 
Spirit. It arose from religious principles ; a regard 
to God's authority as enjoining it^ and a sense of 
the evil and sinfulness of the contrary. He knew 
that to bear a hostile and revengeful disposition 
towards our neighbour^ is highly offensive to God.; 
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died in a fit of rage. The tortured soul has rushed 
forth from its clay tenement, among fiends and 
furies, its fittest companions. Thus it is said bj 
the inspired penman : Wrath kiUeth thefooHsh num^ 
and envy slayeth the siUy one. Job t. 2. 

Let us learn to suspend our riolence, and govern 
our tempers, when causes of discord arise. Let us 
allow ourselves time to think bow little prospect 
we have of gaining by fury and rage, and how 
much of the true happiness of life we are sure of 
throwing away. — Wraih i$ cruel, Astyages, king 
of Persia, being displeased with Harpagus, invited 
him to supper, and caused thftt miserable parent to 
feed on the flesh of his own son ; and then asked 
him how he liked the repast. — ^When Darius had 
subdued Scythia, Oebasus, a nobleman whom he 
had conquered^ requested of the tyrant that he 
would leave one of his three children to comfort 
his distressed father, and content himself with the 
service of the other two. The conqueror promised 
that he would dismiss them all; and hereupon 
caused them all to be slain, and the dead bodies 
to be cast at the feet of the unhappy father.-^Alez- 
ander, at a festival, murdered his own friend 
Clitus, because be would not flatter him in Im 
follies ; and exposed Lysimachus to the fury of a 
lion. — Nebuchadnezzar being full of fury against 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, caused them 
to be cast into a fiery furnace, heated to seven-fold 
rage. — Lucifus Sylia in his anger against Marcus 
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Marius, caused his legs to be brc^ea, his eyes to 
i>e pulled outt his hands to be cut off, and his body 
to be t^tt asunder. 

The -honourable Commodore Byron was aneye^ 
witness to the following shocking scene of brutal 
rage^ on the coast of Patagonia. I beg leave to 
present the reader with it in his own words: — 
** Here I must relate a little anecdote of our 
christian cacique. He and his wife had gone off, 
at some distance from the shore, in their canoe, 
when she dived for sea-eggs ; but not meeting with 
great success, they returned a good deal out of 
humour. A little boy of theirs, about three years 
old, whom they appeared to be dotingly fond of, 
watching for his father and mother's return, ran 
into the surf to meet themr The father handed a 
basket of sea-eggs to the child, which being too 
heavy for him to carry, he let it fall ; upon which 
the father jumped out of the canoe, and catching 
the boy up in his arms^ dashed him vdth the utmost 
violence against the stones. The poor little crea- 
ture lay motionless and bleeding, and in that con- 
dition was taken up by the mother \ but died soon 
after. She appeared inconsolable for some time ; 
but the brute his father shewed little concern about 
it" 

Thus we have s6en, that sinful anger destroys 
our own peace of mind — ^hurts the unify of the 
spirit among brethren — blocks up our way to the 
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diyine throne— exposes us to danger-^makes work 
for bitter repentance — fires the mind of others — 
makes us unlike the meek and lowly Jesus~-^auses 
us to resemble madmen and devils — and is cruel 
and murderous. 



CHAP. VI. 

CHARACTER OF PROTERYUS. 



Protervu» was notorioas in Us cbildhood for 
his genius in pranks of mischief and maleyolence :: 
his fond and foolish parents, instead of restraining 
him, praised his parts, admired him lor his address 
und courage, and prided themselves in what they 
called the seeds of heroism and prowess. Finding 
this the road to honour and applause, young Pro- 
tervus was quickened' in his course, and proceeded 
from one degree of malignity to another, tiU he be- 
came the scourge of society. When arrived to years 
of maturity, the rashness and ungoverned passion 
of Protervus pushed him on to a hasty and irregular 
conduct : his lips often poured out foolishness, and 
through the impatience of his spirit, he rushed into 
many snares, and sometimes involved his best 
friends in the same mischief* It is confessed, 
Protervus had sometimes honest and honourable 
projects in his head : but the violence of his 
temper was such that he was easily diverted 
from the point he should have kept in sight. 
He pursued nothing with that steadiness which is 
necessary in order to success. He was very easily 
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offended; and his resentment was consequently 
often founded on misunderstandings, and wrong 
interpretations of words or actions. That which a 
small share of humility and charity would have 
passed over in silence, Protervus swelled into a 
great and heinous prorocation. He never could 
suspend his anger till facts were ascertained, and 
the truth examined. - When once displeased, he 
was inflexibly severe, and resolutely implacable. 
The truth of iMs wili appear from the following 
relatioB* 

The unhappy JErmmno&ns off&nded his neighbour 
Protervush. I do not now perfectly recollect th« 
circumstances of the case ; but iBrumnosus soon 
found that he had incurred the resentment of one 
whose tender mercies were cruel. A rigorous 
prosecution was entered against him. His humi* 
Hating confessions, his willingness to make all the 
satisfaction in his power, the earnest supplications 
of his dis^essed wife, and seven helpless children^ 
were^of ne avail, ^rumnosus was sent to the 
county jail ; he was tried, cast, and condemned to 
perpetual unprisonment. On the side of Protervue 
there was power; but the unfortunate ^rumnosus 
had no comforter. I had the following account of 
his distressed situation from one who saw him in 
kis confinement. 

^* I was told by the keeper that diat was the 
cell of JBrumnosus. I looked through the twilight 
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of his grated door^ and saw his body half wasted 
away with long expectation and confinement; and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was which- 
arises from hope defened. Upon looking nearer, 
I saw him pale and feyerish r in twelve years the 
western breeze had not fanned his blood ; he had 
seen no sun, no moon in all that time ; nor had 
the voice of a friend breathed through his lattice* 

''He was sitting upon the- ground on a litlle- 
straw> in the farthest corner of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed : a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all 
^ver with the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there ;. he had one of these little sticks in his hand,, 
and with a rusty nail he was etching another day 
of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the 
little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye 
towards the door — then cast it down — shook his 
head, and went on witb his work of affliction* I 
heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his- 
body to lay his little stick upon the bundle — he 
gave a deep^ sigh — I saw the iron enter into hU 
soul — I burst into tears, and withdrew, deeply im- 
pressed with the propriety of petitioning the FaUier 
of mercies to have compassion on all prisoners 
and captives/' Bat the unfeeling heart of Pro* 
tervus was incapable of commiseration, and the 
unhappy JErumnosus languished away in his fetters 
till d^fith released him. 
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Protervus looked upon himself afl a man of con- 
sequence, and would assume overbearing smd 
lofty airs, because he had more money than his 
neighbours. He was better dressed, and better fed 
than many of his fellow creatures, and he loved to 
aggrandize himself in his own esteem, in his lan- 
gulBige, and in his behaviour, on fbat account. His 
vanity, his haughtiness, and insolence were insuf" 
ferable. He would treat his servants as if they 
were dogs : he forgot that a poor man was made 
of the same clay, and descended from the same 
common parent with himself. His servants hated 
him, and seldom continued long under his roof- 
When he stood in need of any assistance from them 
he could brook no delay; he would make no 
allowances for the various accidents which always 
attend human life, and may stop the speed of the 
most diligent and active servant. He would be 
perpetually railing at them, or backbiting them » 
and on the slightest failure in their duty he would 
fitorm and rage like a chained lion. 

Protervus was captious, and ready to take ex- 
ception and offence without just ground; nor 
would he give up a prejudice once entertained, 
upon the best reasons offered, or the most conde* 
scending steps taken to satisfy him. He was so 
far from being tron by kindness, that it only made 
him more insolent ; every concession emboldened 
his impetuosity. There was, in fact, no petice to 
be had with him, but by ceasing to have any thing 
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to do with him. He would treat those with whom 
he had dealings, with insolence and rudeness, with 
injurious and reflecting words. His language was 
indecent, provoking, and often outrageous ; he wa* 
fro ward ,^ and sowed strife. 

He was unmercifully rigorous with those who 
were so unhappy as to stand indebted to him for 
sums of money which they were not immediately 
able to pay. He took a malicious pleasure in 
eausing such to rot in the jail, as he used to ex- 
press himself, though he would sometimes pray 
at church that God would forgive his debts as he 
forgave his debtors ; and he now and then heard 
the lesson read in which it is solemnly declared, 
that he shaU have judgment without mercy who hath 
shewed no mercy. — Deditor, one of his poor tenants, 
was by the loss of his cow and the blighting of his 
corn, rendered absolutely incapable of paying his 
annual rent in due time : the sum was but three 
pounds two shillings and six-pence.* Protervus 
went out one morning, and found this poor sufferer 
in the fields ; he seized him by the throat as if he 
would have strangled him, and severely demanded 
immediate payment; saying, ** Pay me that thou 
owest." Deditor fell down at his feet, and be- 
sought him ; saying, ** Have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all ; only grant me a little forbear- 
ance, and I will discharge the whole sum ; but at 
present, through the loss I have sustained, I am 

• An hundred peoce. See Matt, xviii. 28, &c. 
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unable to do it." B«t Protervtts had no. leaderr 
ae»8 towards him ; he was deaf to his eatreaties* 
he would not hear hid eries ; bat weal and oast 
him into prisoa antU he should pay the debt. 

Here this innocent but unhappy man was se- 
cluded from the common comforts of human life, 
oppressed with the corrosion of just but unavailing 
reseafment^ the heaviest of sorrow, the corruption 
of e<mfiaed air» the want of usual exercise, and 
sometimes of food, the contagion of diseases^ irom 
which there was no retreat, with all the other 
oomplicated horrors of a prison ; while his w^t 
and children, deprived of the support of his indit»> 
try, and the consolation of hb company, languished 
in wretchedness and nusery,^^ because of the fury of 
the oppressor.. 

Frotervus seemed to delight in vexing his fellow*- 
creatures ; he took a kind of malicioas pleasure is 
giving them pain and torment He was regardless 
of his neighbour's welfare, and lived cmly to him- 
self. If he had but wealth and ease, it was ao 
matter of concern with him what calamities should 
befal the rest of mankind. He was rough, qmax* 
lelsome, ill-natured, sullen and greedy of revenge. 
Death at length, that king of terrors, rid the 
world of this enemy of society. A rag^g fever 
seized his frame ; and in a few days he breathed 
out his indignant soul, in distraction, horror and 
despair ! 



, « 
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TBB CHARACTSR OF BDOBVIUS. 



As soon tts ^mgemoM had s liosse and s lanHly^ 
he reeled mm alUr m it; there the w<wd of €rod 
was read, and prayers were constaatly offered. 
These were not omitted on accoaat of any goest 
whom Proyideaoe might ooodoct within those 
happy walls : for £af enios esteemed it a part of 
doe respect to those who were brought onder hta 
roof, to take it for granted they would look upon i| 
as a yery bad compliment^ to imagine they would 
have been obliged by neglecting the duties of re- 
ligion on ihm accoont. 

His character was uniformly regular and amia- 
ble; but he particularly excelled in that self-g^ 
yemment which this e&say is designed to promote. 
His meekness of temper was not a mere natural 
disposition : it was a christian grace; a fruit of the 
Spirit. It arose from religious principles ; a regard 
to God's authority as enjoining it^ and a sense of 
the evil and sinfulness of the contrary. He knew 
that to bear a hostile and revengeful disposition 
towards our neighbour,, is highly offensive to God; 
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on this ground^ he constaatly embraced aU be* 
coming methods for the cultivation and promotion 
of meekness and gentleness in himself and others. 
He followed peac^ with all men, and ayoided every 
thing which might have a tendency to break it. 
He was so far from allowing himself to do his 
neighbour a real injury, that he constantly en- 
deavoured to conciliate and secure his affection, 
by all the offices of friendship and humanity. He 
was solicitous to make all about him easy and 
happy. It was a pleasure to him to contradict his 
own inclinations, and to deny himself/ that he 
might serve the interests of his friends. It was not 
indeed always possible for him to live in peace 
and amity with his neighbours. He sought peace, 
and pursued it, but it sometimes could not be* 
attained. 

In the course of his life he had to do with some 
of a perverse humour, and of unreasonable obsti- 
nacy. They were so captious as to take offence 
without any foundation : they would catch at the 
most innocent occasions to work up their minds 
to resentment. This made him yery uncomfort- 
able. He was often in such a case heard to cry. 
Woe is me, that I Mjoum in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar, My soul hath long dwelt with 
him that hateth peace. lam for peace, but when I 
speah, they are for war. Some would not be at 
peace with him, unless he would violate a good 
conscience. He could only do what he might do 
lawfully : he acted conscientiously towards God ; 
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• he could not wound his conscience for peace. If 
men were displeased with him for that, he could 
not help it: he would neither sacrifice truth nor 
holiness, though all the world should be angry 
with him for his zealous attachment to them. But 
in what concerned himself, Eugenius was willing 
to sacrifice little things, and to recede from what 
wa» strictly his right in some cases, rathcL than 
make a breach, or perpetuate a quarrel with his 
neighbours. He took this to be one part, of out 
Saviour's meaning in that remarkable injunction : 
Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also* If any man wiU sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy &Hit, let him have thy 
eloak also ; and whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain. He would meekly pass 
these things oyer for the sake of peace, especially 
when he had any reason to hope, that such soft 
treatment would make a good impression on those 
who should at any time treat him ill. He used 
frequently to speak of Abraham's mild and gentle 
carriage towards Lot. When the herdsmen of 
Abraham and Lot had quarrelled, the father of the 
faithful, instead of saying, ** I have as much right 
as you to the country, or I have a superior righti 
as lam the elder, and the uncle;'' he spoke as 
follows^ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
thee and me ; for we are brethren. Is not the whole 
land before thee ? If thou wilt take the left hand, I 
wiU go to the right; or if thou wUt depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left* 
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£iig«iiiiis was deeply sensiUe, ihat whea a 
qaarrel is begun , however innocently at first on one 
side, yet it scarcely ever liappens but there are 
Caults (Ml bodi, in the progress of the contention* 
Mutual usefulness is obstructed; mutuid reflec- 
tions, evil surmises, undue resentments, and inde- 
cent sallies of passion can hardly be avoided in 
such a case. Therefore Eugenius thought it best, 
in many circumstances, to Ua»e off contention 6e- 
fore it were meddled with. His soul was calm and 
composed. He breathed love and peace : and as 
auch^ he made it his study and business to be 
quiet, to promote the peace and welfare of 
tuankind ; and so far as it was in his power, to 
'Oompose and settle his associates in amity and 
Jove. 

He was endowed with many divine gifts, he 
was adorned with virtue and merit, and yet he 
always seemed insensible of his own superiority : 
he was mean in his own eyes, and drew a curtain 
of concealment before himself, that men might 
not observe him. If any were inclined to draw 
aside the veil, and make his merit visible, h gave 
pain to his modesty — He condescended to men of 
low estate, would hear their requests and com« 
plaints, and converse familiarly with them on 
matters of importance. He remembered that the 
High and Lofty One, who inhabits eternity, visits 
the affiicted, and dwells with the poor and lowly« 
He was far from sinking his charaoter by these 
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oonSescensions, or doing any dkhonour to his sta- 
tion in the world ; for all good men were con* 
strained to loye and honour him ; and, indeed, it is 
difficnlt to determine whether he was most 
honoured, or most beloved. — If at any time, in 
conversation with his friends for mutual improve- 
ment, a debate arose, he would manage it witii a 
liberality and calmness of mind which were truly 
amiable and edifying. If the power of the argu- 
ibent lay on his side, you would see nothing in him 
like insult uid triumph. When his opponent had 
the advantage, he would readily acknowledge it, 
and modestly yield to the force of reason. He 
could sit and hear violent opposition made to his 
sentiments without kindling into flame and fury : 
he could bear to be contradicted without resenting 
it as an affront. 

He was compassionate and merciful to the poor, 
afflicted and ^dbtressed. Their pains and dis» 
«ase8 of body, their sorrows and troubles of mjnd, 
their necessitous circumstances, their unjust suffer- 
ings from those who expressed them, and even the 
miseries brought upon themselves by their own im- 
pmdence, excited his sympathy and tenderness. 
In the distribution of his bounty, he was eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame, and a father to the poor 
and the afflicted. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came on this amiable man, and he 
caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. Those 
wJiom it was not in his power to relieve, were in- 
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terested ia his tender sympafhyy his good wishes^ 
and affectionate and fervent prayers. It was his 
meat and drink to be engaged in contriving, endea- 
vouring, promoting, and rejoicing in the welfare 
and happiness of others. He lived not to himself : 
he sought not his own things, but the things of 
others. He studied not to please himself, but to 
please his neighbour, for his good unto edification* 

Some, who were themselves unacquainted with 
the power and comforts of religion, were ready to 
charge Eugenius with enthusiasm. I beg leave to 
say, that the charge was altogether unjust «* and 
yet it must be owned, that if habitual love to God, 
firm faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, a steady de* 
penclence on the divine promises, a high ^ste^n 
for the blessings of the heavenly world, and a sin- 
cere contempt for the vanities of this, can properly 
be called enthusiasm, then was Eugenius one of 
the greatest enthusiasts our age has produced ; and 
in proportion to the degree in which he was so, I 
must esteem him one of the wisest and happiest of 
mankind. I mean not to say that Eugenius was 
perfect in love and meekness. It belongs . not to 
human nature to possess these qualities in perfec- 
tion : but it was his study and endeavour to come 
as near to the pattern of perfection exhibited in the 
character of the Saviour of mankind, as the frailty 
of a human being would admit; and he often 
mourned in secret on account of the defects of 
which he was conscious. Thus he gained the es- 
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teem of his friends and associates. He was 
consulted by them as an oracle; and he saved 
many from. distress, and even from ruin by his 
counsel and advice, as virell as by his prudent and 
amiable example. Thus his conduct in life was of 
singular advantage to others as well as to himself. 
When he saw oppression and violence practised 
among men, he always took the part of the injured 
person, and acquitted himself in such a manner, 
as to calm the resentment of the oppressed, and 
soften the oppressor, if not into pity and tender- 
ness, at least to a compliance with the rales pf 
equity. 

He lived in a neighbourhood where he saw se* 
v'eral sects of Christians carried away with the 
furious torrent of rigorous notions, and where some 
were addicted to several practices bordering on 
superstition. They were frequently engaged in 
fierce contentions and angry disputes : they could 
not live in peace, nor judge favourably of one ano- 
ther's state, motives or conduct. Eugenius beheld 
them with concern ; and one day, falling into the 
company of several of these zealots, who belonged 
to the different parties, he addressed them in the 
following manner : — ** My friends, I esteem and 
honour you all. Your zeal for truth and holiness 
iBp in many respects laudable : but the matters 
wherein you differ are not, perhaps, so very im- 
portant as you may imagine. The great truths and 
necessary duties of Christianity should be very dear 

F 
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to US. We ought, if Provideuce calls us to it; 
to contend earnestly for the essential articles of 
faith once delivered to the saints : but it appears 
to me that the points of difference among you are 
not of this kind. There are some truths, and some 
practices of less importance to the christian life. 
The things you dispute about are not of such a na- 
ture as that tliey should engross your chief atten- 
tion. Your different conceptions about these 
things, since you are ef one mind concerning mat* 
ters of far greater consequence, should not lead 
you into these hot and angry disputes. You plain- 
ly see that your contentions are to no profit ; they 
sour your minds, they embitter your social inter- 
views, they cool your affections to one another, 
and leave your souls barren and uncomfortable. 
The cultivation of meekness and mutual love, is of 
far greater importance than the peculiarities about 
which you contend. Let me entreat you to cease 
from strife, and to follow after the things that make 
tor peace, and things whereby one may edify 
another." 

I do not exactly know what success he had at 
M» interview; but many have heard Eugenius 
patlietically lament the general unsuccessfulneM 
of all endeavowrt to promote peace among those 
who are lovtrt of contention. He would often 
Miy» ** How Mdly do these persons mistake the 
^■tMdldMifii of Christianity I Wore they wor« 
iktfbf or the advocates of Maho* 
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met, their animosities might admit of some ex- 
cuse/^ Thus did this amiable man seek peace and 
pursue it ; and the blessing pronounced on the head 
of the peace-maker rested upon him. His own 
soul was tranquil and serene as the unruffled 
ocean. He was no enthusiast^ as we have observ- 
ed. He made no boast of his internal consolations ; 
yet neidier his eyes nor his aspect could restrain 
the expression of that celestial peace which reign- 
ed within. 

Eugenius held himself and his abilities in very 
low estimation : a sense of his own meanness pre- 
vented him from being moved by any affront. He 
was so far from seeking the honour which cometh 
from men, that he seemed to take pleasure in being 
little and unknown. It is rare to meet with an 
eminent person who can bear an equal ; but it was 
Ettgenius's choice and delight to prefer every one 
to himself: and this he did in a manner so remote 
from affectation, so free and easy, that in him it 
appeared perfectly natural. He would not suffer 
any unkindness shewn to him to be mentioned 
again : if any instance of this happened to be 
namedy he would say, '' I beg we may let that 
drop, and enter on a new subject of conversation."' 
-^From this root of genuine humility sprung that 
patiesee which disposed him to submit to every 
eioss with alacrity and pleasure. For the good of 
hb neigbbour nothing seemed hard, nothing weari- 
tome. He never thought any thing too mean but 

f2 
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sin : he looked on nothing else as beneath his cha- 
racter. In bearing afflictions he was most exem- 
plary, and continued more and more so in his last 
illness, of which we shall give a brief account by 
and by. 

It is true, Eugenius was naturally a man of 
strong passions, and prone to anger in particular: 
but he humbled himself on this account, and im- 
plored with many tears and supplications victory 
oyer his own spirit. He did not seek in vain ; he 
obtained what he sought and laboured after in a 
very eminent degree. For many of the latter years 
of his life no one ever saw him out of temper, or 
heard him utter a rash expression on any provoca- 
tion whatever. The testimony which Dr. Burnet 
bears of Archbishop Leighton, might be borne of 
Eugenius with equal propriety: — **After an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Archbishop for many 
years, and after being with him by night and by 
day^ at home and abroad, in public and in private, 
on sundry occasions and in various affairs, I must 
say I never heard an idle word drop from his lips, 
nor any conversation which was not to the use of 
edifying. I never saw him in any temper in which 
I myself would not have wished to be found at 
death.'* — He was ever ready to bear with the 
weaknesses, and forgive the failings of others. 
He never mentioned the faults of an absent per- 
■OBy unless absolute necessity required it ; and then 
he spoke with the utmost tenderness, extenuating 
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rather than ag^avating the offence. His courtesy 
was pure and genuine, without any art or affecta- 
tion, constraining him to behave to every one with 
an inexpressible mixture of humihty, love and re- 
spect. This directed his words, the tone of his 
voice, his looks, his whole attitude, his every mo- 
tion. His behaviour was suited with a peculiar 
gracefulness to the persons and the occasion. 

Eugenius treated the wife of his bosom with a 
manly tenderness, giving her the most natural evi- 
dences of a cordial habitual esteem ; and express- 
ing a most affectionate sympathy with her under all 
her infirmities. He had at all times a most faith- 
ful care of her interests, and especially those re- 
lating to the state of religion in her mind. — He 
took great care to instruct and admonish his chil- 
dren, and train them up in the way in which they 
should go. He thought an excess of delicacy, 
and of indulgence, one of the most dangerous faults 
in education, by which he every where saw great 
numbers of young people undone : yet he was gen- 
tle towards his own offspring, as a nurse cherisheth 
her children. He was very solicitous to guard 
against a severity which might terrify or discour- 
age ; and though he endeavoured to take all pru- 
dent precautions to prevent the commission of 
faults, yet when at any time they had been com- 
mitted, and there seemed to be a sense of them, he 
was always ready to make the most candid al- 
io wances for the thoughtlessness of unripened 

F 3 
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years, and tenderly to cherish eyery purpose of a 
more proper conduct for the time to come. — His 
behaviour to his servants was full of condescen> 
sion, humanity, and kindness : he would lay no 
heavier burdens upon them, nor exact any harder 
labour from them than they were able to bear. In 
case of slight miscarriages, he would forbear 
threatenings, and not gall and irritate them by 
words of abuse. He was sometimes heard to say 
among his particular friends, that he thought no- 
thing could be more odious, or more contemptible, 
than for a man to pretend to be a disciple of Jesus, 
while he is a lion in his own house, and frantic or 
tyrannical over his servants and other domestics ; 
and that the most melancholy and most mischiev- 
ous object on earth is a selfish, passionate, un- 
merciful governor of a family ; calling himself a 
christian, and valuing himself on that account. 
" Surely, (he would say) the domestics of such a 
man, and all who observe his carriage towards 
them, will be tempted to despise that religion which 
they see joined with such rank and loathsome 
hypocrisy." 

He kept in view the transitory nature of all 
earthly glory, human distinctions, and worldly 
honours. He remembered that the world passeth 
away, and the lusts thereof; that the rapid stream 
of time is carrying its proudest sons away, and 
burying them in oblivion; that the hour is ap- 
proaching when all shall stand on a level, and the 
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servant be free of his master; and then it will 
appear, that only he who hath done the will of 
Gody whether in a humble or higher station, abid- 
eth for ever^ — ** The firmest human establishments, 
(he would say) the best laboured systems of policy, 
are of no long duration. The mightiest states and 
nations perish like the individuals that compose 
them. In one leaf we read their history, we ad- 
mire their achievements, we are interested in their 
successes : but proceed to the next, and no more 
than a name is left. The Ninevehs and Babylons 
of Asia are fallen; the Sparta and Athens of 
Greece are no more ; and the monuments that pro- 
mised to endure to eternity are erased, like the 
mount of sand which yesterday the children cast 
up on the shore/' 

It is justice to observe, that Eugenius was 
careful to give to all in their several stations the 
regard and respect which they might justly claim. 
He paid a cheerful submission to lawful authority : 
he abhorred the murmurings and complaints of 
discontented minds against those in power, when 
any steps in the administration appears dubious to 
them. Eugenius had modesty enough to be ten- 
der in judging of things above him. It was a 
pleasure to him to render to all their dues ; custom 
to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to 
whom honour. 
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I cannot prevail with myself to conclude this 
sketch of his character without giving a hint at his 
candour in judging of others. He knew it was no 
act of charity to strengthen the profane in their 
vices, by flattering them ; or leaving them to flatter 
themselves that they shall have peace, though they 
walk in the way of their own heart. He knew 
that this would but be joining issue with Satan, 
and lending him aid to ruin their souls for ever. 
He was deeply sensible, that because of drunken- 
ness, whoredom, fraud, lying, covetousness, and the 
like offences, the wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience. At the same time he 
knew that a considerable part of the conduct of 
men is of a doubtful cast: and here Eugenius 
would exercise his candour, by thinking, judging, 
and hoping the best. The commission of a single 
offence, contrary to the general course of a person's 
]ife, he could not admit as a proof of that person's 
insincerity. He knew that the best of men, even 
those on whom God has put the highest honour in 
his word, did not always persevere in a uniform 
course of obedience, without falls and blemishes. 
He likewise considered himself as weak and liable 
to temptation. He was not suspicious of bad 
designs in any, unless he had the clearest grounds 
to go upon. The words of Jesus were often re- 
peated by him, and no doubt had great weight 
with him, to dispose his mind to candouc and 
charity : Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for with 
whatjudgmeni ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with 
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what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. 

The amiable man was at length visited by a 

heavy and long-continued aifliction, the forerunner 
of his great change. He patiently and quietly 

submitted to his heavenly Father's will^ and bore 

the awful trial with resignation and fortitude. His 

flesh upon him, and the multitude of his bones 

were in pain, and his soul mourned within him ; 

yet his passions were calm. He took kindly all 

the relief that his friends attempted to afford him : 

he gave them no uneasiness but what they felt 

through the force of sympathy and compassion. 

His carriage in the midst of his calamities was so 

full of meekness, tenderness and love, that the 

hearts of his friends were still more firmly united 

to him, as the season approached when he must be 

taken from them. 

That which alleviated his affliction, and afforded 
him rational tranquillity in the prospect of his dis- 
solution, was the gospel of Him in whose hands 
are life and death ; and the assurance of another 
and better state, in which all tears will be wiped 
away, and the whole soul filled with ineffable joy. 
Supported by these hopes and prospects, the latter 
end of this amiable man was peace : the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding possessed his 
mind, and disarmed the king of terrors. Philoso- 
phy may infuse stubbornness, but religion only can 
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give divine tranquillity in a dying hour. The pre- 
j cepts of Epicurus, who teaches us to endure what 
] the laws of the universe make necessary, may 
Silence, but cannot support us in that important 
hour. The precious gospel in which life and im- 
mortality are brought to light, was the sovereign 
consolation of Eugenius to the last moment of his 
existence. When his heart and his flesh failed, he 
knew that God was the strength of his heart, and 
his portion for ever. His last words to his friends 
were, " Behold, I die ; be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you." 



CHAP. VIII. 

SOME RULES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF SINFUL 

ANGER. 



1. Let US Study the importauce of domestic 
happiness and tranquillity. Husbauds should not 
be bitter against their wives ; parents should not 
provoke their children to anger ; masters must 
forbear threatening. The intemperate passion of 
superiors is often veiled under the excuse of ne- 
cessary strictness, and maintaining of authority. 
But we should not ruin domestic peace by being 
always chiding; every little default should not 
put us into a flame ; we should not be easily pro- 
voked ; small offences should be passed by, and 
when such are committed as call for reproof, it 
should be given without heat and fury. Fiery and 
hasty carriage, scurrilous and indecent language, 
will at once sink our character, lessen our authority, 
and wound our family peace : noise and clamoiir 
will render us contemptible and ridiculous, and 
convince our domestics, that we are so far fconi 
being fit to govern others, that we are uaabje to 
govern ourselves. 
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A due expression of displeasure against what is 
wrong and such as is necessary to the reformation 
of the offender, will very well comport with the 
meekness of wisdom. Awful gravity and com- 
posedness, tempered with mildness and good-will , 
would preserve our authority, and command that 
respect which we wish to secure, more than noise, 
bluster, and wrathful chiding. We were once in- 
feriors ourselves ; and should treat those who are 
now under us, as we then wished to be treated. 
The happy medium between Eli's indulgence, and 
Nabal's brutal churlishness, should be studied by 
us, if we would preserve peace and good order in 
our dwellings. Of the latter it is said, He was such 
a churl, svch a son of Belial, that a man could not 
speak to him. Let a bear robbed of her whelps 
meet a man rather than such a fury. There is no 
peace where he comes. 

Inferiors in families should be mild, gentle, 
teachable, and submissive ; not answering again ; 
not sullen or froward ; not giving way to unjust 
and unreasonable murmurings, or complaints with- 
out a cause. Equals should study to please, and 
endeavour to oblige one another for iftutual ad- 
vantage. For behold how good and pleasant a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together* in unity ! It is 
like the dew of Hermon, which descended on the 
mountains of Zion. For there the Lord commanded 
thehlestmg. 
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There is not^ perhaps, a more mischievous source 
of anger and resentment in families, than the fond 
partiality of parents to their children. Of all the 
infirmities (says Dr. Hunter) to which our nature is 
subject, none is more common ,^ none is more un- 
reasonable, unwise and unjust, none is more fatal 
in its consequences to ourselves and others, than 
that of making a difference between one child and 
another. It discourages him or her who is slighted, 
and it frequently ruins the favourite. It sows the 
seed of jealousy, anger, discord, and malice, which 
frequently produce innumerable mischiefs in fami- 
lies, which embitter the lives of both parents and 
children. It sets the father against the mother, 
and the mother against the father ; the sister against 
the brother, and the brother against the sister. 
Parents ought to examine, and to watch over 
themselves carefully on this head. If they are 
unable to suppress the feelings of their own hearts, 
the expression thereof at least is in their power : 
and both policy and justice demand of them an 
equal distribution of their affection, their coun- 
tenance, and their possessions. If there be a 
folly which more certainly than another punishes 
itself, it is this ill-judged distinction of which we 
are speaking. 

Some of the best and wisest of men have erred 
in this particular. In the patriarchal age, we find 
both Isaac and Jacob caught in the same snare, 
Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his veoi- 
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son; and Rebekah loved Jacob : this disturbed 
the repose of Isaac's family. It was not long 
before the effect of parental partialities appeared; 
a competition for precedency and the rights of 
primogeniture engaged the attention of the two 
brothers y and inflamed their minds against each 
other from their earliest years. The claims of 
each were supported respectively by the parents, 
according to favour ; and the family was torn and 
distracted with internal dissension. — ^The trifling 
circumstances of personal likeness, of beauty, and 
the like, which in themselves have neither merit 
nor demerit, have been known to establish distinc- 
rions in families which have been destructive of 
peace, and promotive of ruin. It is difficult indeed 
to bear an even hand between one child and 
another, and to prevent jealousies and animosities ; 
but the difficulty makes it more necessary to be 
prudent and circumspect. 

How shocking it is to live a life of tumult and 
contention in our families ; to have perpetual 
disquietudes in our own houses, where above all 
other places we should be concerned to maintain 
peace I If a man has not peace at home, where 
can he expect it? Neither sacred nor civil 
concerns go on well amidst strife and contention. 
Our prayers will be hindered, our converse and 
mutual edification prevented, our convivial repasts 
embittered, our rest discomposed, and our comforts 
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disstroyed. Let us study to be quiet, let us be of 
one mind, let us live in peace ; and the Grod of 
love and peace shall be with us. His blessing 
which maketh rich shall rest upon us. Blessed are 
the meek, far they shall inherit the earth, — Some 
are complaisant, gentle, and good-humoured among 
strangers, but morose and ill-natured at home : 
this is hypocrisy. It shows how little they are con- 
cerned for the comfort of their families, and that 
the fear of man has a greater restraint over their 
passions than the fear of God. — Great prudence 
and patience are often called for in relative life. So- 
crates had his Xantippe, Abigail her churlish 
Nabal, Job a wife who tempted him to curse God, 
Moses a Zipporah , averse to duty, and David a 
scoJOfing Michal. 

2. When we have given just offence to any one, 
we should be ready to acknowledge it.— When 
we have committed an error, our pride prompts 
us to vindicate it, and to stand it out. We fancy 
our honour is concerned : but penitence and humble 
-submission would, in such a case, be a thousand 
times more to our credit. Yielding pacifieth great 
offences. Most men are sensibly touched with 
the ambition of credit and reputation, yet few 
consider properly either wherein these lie, or what 
is the right way of obtaining them. Meekness 
and gentleness in the point of true honour have 
the preference to resentment and obstinacy, both 
in the sight of God and men. He that is slow to 
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anger is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city. ^ More honour 
is due to him than to an Alexander, or a Caesar : 
a rational victory is more honourable than a brutal 
one. To govern an enemy within us is more 
glorious than to kill an enemy without us : the 
former is certainly more difficult than the latter. 
To quiet intestine broils, to still an insurrection 
of passions in our own bosoms, is a harder and 
a nobler effort than to trample on an' outward 
oppressor. 

3. Let us ever remember, that passion has a 
direct tendency to trouble the understanding, and 
darken the mind. — ^The fumes which arise from a 
heart boiling with anger, becloud reason : nothing 
is in reality what it appears to be in that unhappy 
moment. Perhaps no two persons can differ more 
from each other than the same man differs from 
himself, when heated with anger, and when calm 
and composed. If wrath bear rule, our judgment 
of the case before us can neither be sound nor 
true : the consideration of this should excite us to 
be continually on our guard. There cannot be a 
greater proof of the tendency of passion to blind 
the mind, than the disposition an angry man gener- 
ally discovers tojustify his extravagance. ** I do 
weU to be angry/' is the language of most when 
ihtir minds are heated. Certainly Jonah could 
•o when his mind was cool, and when he 
n Mttl in humble supplication to God. 
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> 

There is nothing said or done in anger but it may 
be better said^ and better done when the storm is 
over. 

4. Let us consider that anger indulged may do 
us more mischief than ht> that offends us. — He that 
can endure to have his bosom torn^ and his peace 
of mind destroyed by this passion, might with 
much more ease overcome an injury, and possess 
his tranquillity of mind. It is a thousand times 
better to suffer two injuries than to revenge one. 
If any man smite thee on, the Hght cheeh, turn to 
him the other also. To preserve our spirits calm, 
easy and innocent amidst injuries and insults, is 
honourable to ourselves, to God, and his cause. 

An angry man, to justify his own resentment, 
magnities a slight offence, and sets it forth with 
every possible circumstance of aggravation. It is 
much the wiser part to extenuate and qualify the 
provocation ; to suppose thatr it was an oversight, 
that there is no harm done, or at most, that there 
was none intended. When the disciples of Jesus 
slept in the garden while their divine Master was 
in his agony, he gently rebuked them: Could ye 
not watch with me one hoar? Yet he kindly made 
this allowance for the infirmity of nature: The 
spirit indeed is wiUing, hut thejiesh is weak. 

5. Let us consider the circ mstances of the 
person who has offended us. — Is he a child ? His 
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youth will plead in his defence. Is he an aged 
person ? Allowance must be made for his years 
and infirmities. Is he poor ? His poverty should 
move our compassion. Is he rich ? His wealth 
lays him under a temptation to forget himself. Is 
he a wise man ? Let respect for his abilities soften 
our resentment. Is he a weak and foolish man ? 
He knows no better. Is he a wicked man ? We 
need not wonder at his ill-treatment of us ; it is his 
general character. He fears not to offend God ; 
and why should we think it strange that he offends 
us ? Is he a good man ? It is pity to harbour 
resentment against a worthy character. 

I To contend with our equals is dubious ; with 
our superiors, is madness ; with our inferiors^ is 
meanness. When Pisistratus was reviled by a 
drunkard inflamed with wine, his attendants urged 
him to avenge the insult : but the chief replied, 
that he was no more moved with his reproaches 
than he should have been with a blind man who 
had happened to run against him without design* ' 

6. Let us keep in memory our owe errors and 
follies. — We resent the miscarriages of others, be- 
cause we forget our own. When I am informed 
that a man has spoke evil of me, let me recollect 
whether 1 hare not g^ren him just occasion so to 
do. If another treats me with disrespect, before I 
<^' fMtBtmenty let me remember how T 
^ OhoMttOy and kindness may 
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melt the heart of aa enemy, and transform him 
into a friend. AnA a ready forgiveness of an of- 
fence committed by an intimate friend, will 
strengthen the ties of his friendship towards us. 

When any one offends us, it may be proper to 
reflect, that we ourselves either have done, or 
might have done the like. We use long forbear- 
ance towards ourselves, and are always ready to 
excuse ourselves : let us learn to love our neigh- 
bour as we love ourselves. We have been guilty 
of a thousand miscarriages towards those with 
whom we have to do. We wish them to bear 
with our infirmities ; let us remember that divine 
rule : As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets. 
Sure we should not be so hot in resenting the 
faults of others, since we have so many of our 
own. 

7. Neither is it enough for us to bear in mind 
our offences directly committed against our fellow- 
creatures ; we should also remember, and be 

deeply humbled for our sins against God. A 

deep sense of sin, and inward shame, are insepar- 
able from a penitent frame of heart. A view of 
what passes in our own hearts, and of the mis- 
carriages of our lives, tends greatly to subdue 
haughtiness of spirit; and consequently makes 
it easy to pass by those provocations which set 
the proud and self-admiring all on a flame. The 
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truly penitent are not readily moTed to resent- 
ment, or kindled into passion, whatever is said of 
them or done to them. A man truly humble 
for his sin before God, will be ready to reflect, 
when a provocation to wrath is before him, " The 
heart-searching God knows all my foolishness, and 
that I am deserving of far worse treatment." — 
This inducement to suppress anger, the apostle 
Paul urges in all its force. He founds his exhor- 
tation to guard against every violation of the law 
qf meekness, solely on the sinful state in which we 
are all by nature : Put them in mind, says he to 
Titus, to be gentle , shewing all meekness unto all 
men : for we ourseives also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, sermng divers lusts and plea- 
sures, living in malice and envy, hateful and hating 
one another, ^ 

8. Let us every evening review the conduct of 
the past day, and see what progress we have made 
in meekness and patience. — '* When the candle 
is withdrawn, (says the heathen moralist,) I review 
the day that is past, and ruminate on my words 
and actions. I hide nothing from myself; I let 
nothing escape me. In that dispute, I say to my- 
self, I was too warm, I spoke rashly ; 1 will here- 
after be more cautious. I admonished a friend ; 
but doing it with too much severity, I offended 
instead of reforming him.'* '' I resented an injury, 
(may the christian say) but I did it with so much 
haati that my own mind was thrown into tumult 
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and disquietude ; I exposed myself to shame, I 
wounded my own conscience and acted unwor- 
thy my christian character and profession : the 
recollection confounds me. I pray to God to for- 
give what is pasty and grant me the meekness 
of wisdom, that I may demean myself more suit- 
ably for the future." — We should inquire what 
ground we have gained in the government of our- 
selves ; what advancement we have made in meek- 
ness and patience. Seasons of self-examination, 
in which our past actions pass in review before us, 
to be condemned and rectified where they appear 
to have been wrong, are highly requisite to moral 
improvement. 

9. If we would keep our resentn^ ent within due 
bounds, let us accustom it to know the reins. — 
Self-government should be habitual. In vain shall 
we endeavour to obtain the conquest, if the attempt 
is only made when some violent provocation has 
inflamed the mind. If it is not our aim at other 
seasons, and on less trying occasions, to rule our 
own spirits, it can hardly be expected that we shall 
succeed when some remarkable temptation pre- 
sents itself. — ^ly hen at any time we feel the risings 
of anger, we should do well to put that question 
to ourselves which was pronounced to Cain: 
" Why am I wroth ? Is there any cause for it ? 
If a slight provocation has been given me, why 
should I suffer my thoughts to dwell upon, and 
magnify it in my imagination, so as to nourish the 
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resentment I feel rising in my bosom ?"-— We must 
deny ourselves early and inflexibly, if we would 
have the government of our own souls, and not be 
slaves to passion.— It is necessary for the health of 
our souls, at some seasons, to forbear to do what may 
innocently be done, that we may, through grace, 
be better able to resist the temptation when interest 
and other deluding inducements shall lend their 
charms to guilt. 

Let us therefore live in the continual practice of 
self-denial, and not suffer ourselves to be humorous 
or hard to please in our meat, drink, clothes, or 
attendance. Let us learn to subdue our fondness 
for those things which suit our humours, and our 
aversion to those we dislike ; otherwise we shall 
meet with frequent occasions of resentment.^—- It 
is not enough to repress those passions which are 
directly criminal. Even innocent gratifications 
must be sometimes forborne : for he who complies 
with all his lawful desires on all occasions, will 
lose his empire over himself. That is an excellent 
rule which Plutarch gives for the preservation of 
meekness : *^ Be not curious in diet, clothes or 
attendance; for they who need but few things 
are not liable to anger, if they be disappointed of 
many." 

10. Let us bo clothed with humility. — Pride, 

we have seen, is the parent and nurse of passion. 

h|* soul It meek and patient : what others 
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call affronts and wrongs, give the humble man no 
pain or uneasiness. He knows that every other 
person has his own opinions, desires and inclina- 
tions as well as he : and he is not so weak as to 
think it reasonable for them to yield up their sen- 
timents and will to his humour and gratification. 
He does not readily suppose his neighbour has a 
design to affront him : he is kind and candid, and 
takes eveiy thing in the most favourable light. If 
injuries are done him, he does not immediately 
resent them ; but takes pains with himself to forget 
by degrees what at first wounded his mind. 

Humility is an ornament which becomes sinners 
well. It should be put on with our daily raiment, 
and we should vie with each other which shall 
shew it in its greatest perfection. As pride is the 
source and spring of wrathful passions, so to have 
this evil subdued and to learn the practice of 
humility, is the only successful way to attain true 
meekness. 

11. Let us ever be ready to forget and forgive 
injuries. — The answer of Cato to him who had 
struck him in the bath, and came to acknowledge v 
his offence, is worthy of so great a man. " I 
do not remember it/' said Cato. It is the part of 
a great mind, the glory of a man, to pass over a 
transgression. A certain noble courtier being once 
asked, by what means he had continued so long 
in foyour ; replied^ '^ By being thankful, and 
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patiently enduring injuries." Socrates haying 
without any provocation received a rude blow oo 
his head by an insulting bravado, bore it with that 
patience which may put christians to the blush. 
Among us, such an affront would have been fol- 
lowed with a challenge ; and perhaps , issued iir 
death. But Socrates kept his temper, and only 
made this calm and humorous remark on the insult 
he had received : '^ It is pity that a man cannot 
know when he ought to come abroad with a helmet 
on his head." 

We are commanded to shew all meekness unto all 
men ; bearing, forbearing, condescending and for- 
giving meekness; the meekness which will en- 
dear our friends and reconcile our enemies. The 
law of love should be written on our hearts, and 
the law of kindness expressed by our lips. Meek- 
ness should not only be shewn to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward. — A spirit of for- 
giveness is essential to Christianity ; and the con- 
sideration of God's forgiving us our great and 
manifold provocations, should induce us to ready 
forgiveness of those who have injured us. As God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you, is the grand ar- 
gument the gospel makes use of, to soften the 
rigour of our resentment to an offending brother, 
and dispose us to forgive him. 

12. Let us consider of what importance it is for 
us to endeavour, by a kind, gentle and obliging 
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behaviour, to conciliate the affection and esteem 
of those with whom we have to do, — Our great 
Creator has formed us for society : he has made it 
natural to us to desire that our neighbours should 
wish our welfare, and treat us with decency, kind* 
ness and love ; that they should promote our in- 
terest, and lend us assistance when we stand in 
need of their help. Consequently, he hath laid 
us under obligations to treat them as we wish they 
should treat us : and the more meekness and gen- 
tleness we show to them, the greater reason we 
have to expect the same returns of love and good 
will from them. When we fall under affliction, 
or are overtaken by distressful calamities, we need 
the sympathy, counsels, prayers and other friendly 
aids of those in the society of whom providence 
has placed us : but how can we expect any of 
these instances of kindness from them, if we 
have made them our enemies by our own morose 
and unfriendly carriage ? If we have seemed to 
take pleasure in vexing them by our peevish or 
furious passions, what kindness can we expect 
from them ? 

Although the blessed God supremely regards 
his own glory, yet he is so far from requiring any 
kind of homage from us his creatures, which* is 
in the least detrimental to the interest of society, 
that it is impossible to please him without show- 
ing kindness, love acd good-will to one anotiier. 
No parent ever more affectionately sought the 

G 
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happiness of his offspring, ov delighted aiove id 
their banaony, than our Father who is in hettvan 
seek» our mutual welfare, and delights in seeing 
us obey the great cofflmand of loving our > nei^* 
bour as ourselves. It is evidently hiswill^ that as 
Christians, we sho«ild stand as much distingnished 
by the amiayeness of our deportment towards 
men, as by faith^ devotion, and, seal towards €kod« 

13. Let us remember that > men can -^procemknno 
farther in their insults and injurious treatnvmt x>f 
us than divine wisdom permits them.-^The'WialoHi 
adre his sword. Shimei cursea not without his per^^ 
mission. Men's affronts are Grod's chas^semeitts ; 
their reproaches are his rebukes. Job kept bis 
eye more fixed on the permissive hand of God 
than on the instruments of his affliction^ the Sa|»eaa9 
and Chaldeans. Instead of venting his rage. in 
fruitless exclamations at their cruelty and rapacity^ 
he humbles liimself and says : The Lord gwoe, and 
the Lord hath taken, away ; biened be the name of ike 
Lord! He hath wise and gracieue purposes to 
answer in suffering men to treat us as they do :• hs 
means to humble and to prove us, that he may do 
us good in our latter end^ Ye* thoughts evil against 
me, said Joseph to his brethre»; Imt God meant U 
for^food. 

14br Let ua live under an habitual sense oif ike 
dvnne presence, and he in the fear of the^ Lord ail 
^e day long.^*^By the fear of the Lord Jttcn d^ 
part from evil. Thou God seest me, is a proper and 
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9ttitftble fefleGtion at all times, and espsciaUy in 
times of > temptation and danger. 

15. Let Its learn to expect 'injuries and affirOnts, 
that we may not be sarpvised when diey occur. — 
We do Bot live anvovg angels, not among men 
free from pervarseness, and unspotted with im- 
purity : we dwell among a people of irregular 
tmnpers and unclean lips. If we would hare no 
provocations; we must needs go out of the wodd. 
In all conneeticms and relations we may justly 
look for something displeasing. How can we 
expect to be perfectly at ease in this restless world? 
Offences will ootne among those whose natures are 
depraved, and whose hearts are fully set in them 
to do evil. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles ? If ihew meat the violent pervetHnff 
efjudffment and jmsticBy marvel not at the nu^er. 
Be not surprised into> disquietude and passion, 
w4ien you meet with:provt>cations from contu^ 
and fallen creatures. The briers and thorns are 
with us, we dwell among ^ scorpions. We should 
keep our mouths as'with a bridle, while the wicked 
are before us/^old be cautious, as 'those who walk 
with a lighted candle among barrets' of gunpowder. 
There are savages in this wilderness through 
which we pass to the heavenly land, and we vced 
not think it strange if we somethnes hear them 
roarjagainstust Meekness will teaefe us to pass 
OB -witiioiut^reacntment, and oouvage will etti^oiden 
as to prooeed without fear or ^nmay. . Ififi^ry 
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tODgueis set on us, we should not be like tinder 
ready to catch the flame, and render evil for evil. 



The patriarch Isaac grew rich and great in the 
land of Abimelech; but the Philistines enyiet 
him. They were angry with him because Got 
prospered him. The wells which his father's ser 
vants had diggied, the Philistines stopped up, an< 
filled with earth. Resentment considers that a 
gained to itself which is lost to the object of it : i 
enjoys the mischief which it works merely fo 
mischief's sake. Isaac prudently gives way, an< 
I pitches his tent in the valley of Gerar : but th< 

unrelenting rage of the Philistines pursues hin 
I thither. No sooner has he by industry procure( 

i water for his family and flocks, than they endea 

J vour, by violence, to possess themselves of it 

I Isaac, fond of peace, chooses rather to recede fron 

I his just right, than to support it by force ; an< 

I still retires, seeking relief in patience and industry 

He finds himself still pursued by the pride am 
perfidiousness of his neighbours ; but at length h 
conquers by yielding. A victory the most honour 
able, and the most satisfactory. He went up fron 
thence ; and to remove as far as possible ever 
ground of quarrel, he fixed his residence at Beer 
sheba ; where feeling himself at home, he at onc' 
pitches his tent for repose, and builds an altar fo 
devotion. Here, as one well observes, the hatred 
resentment, and violence of man are lost and for 
flotttn in commiiDion with God. His meek an< 
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placid behaviour, together with the smiles of Pro- 
vidence upon him, rendered the patriarch so re- 
spectable, that Abimelech felt himself impelled at 
length to court his friendship, and to secure it by 
a solemn covenant. When a maris ways please 
the Lord, he maheth his enemies to be at peace with 
him, 

16. Let us pour out our souls in humble suppli- 
cation to that Almighty Being whose grace alone 
can effectually subdue our irregular tempers. — To 
rectify them without his aid, is absolutely beyond 
our power. JBLis aid is graciously promised to 
those who seek it with humility and fervor : he 
will subdue > our iniquities. Let us fly to his 
throne, confess and bewail our weakness and folly, 
and ask help of him who gives liberally to all men, 
and upbraideth not, and it shall be ^ven us. In- 
tercourse with God in its own nature softens that 
hardness of heart, that moroseness of spirit which 
. we are apt to contract from converse with a per- 
plexing world. It humbles, it elevates and refines 
the soul : it makes us averse to give offence, and 
careful to cultivate harmony, and promote peace 
among our fellow-creatures. He that lives near 
to God will be unwilling to contend about* trifles : 
he will be disposed to live peaceably with all men. 
He will be, in a great measure, exempted from 
that continual irritation which imaginary injuries 
raise in suspicious minds : and that God who knows 
the frailties of the. human heart, and hears the 
prayer of thiJ humble, works in him that which is 
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well-pleaftiag in his sight. If any man lack the 
meeloiess of wisdom, let him ask it of God. Sud- 
den ejaculations to God, when prorocations occur, 
are of special service to cool and calm the mind, 
and prevent the oat-breaking of anger to our fellow- 
ereatures. When David's heart was hot within 
him, and the fire burned in his bosom, the first 
words he uttered were those of fervent prayer: 
Lord make me. to knew mine e9ui, and the measure of 
wy days! 

I'll, Let us cherish good humour and christian 
cheerfulness. — Let us endeavour to shake off that 
sullenness which makes us so uneasy to ourselves, 
and to all who are near us. Pythagoras quelled 
;' the perturbations of his mind by the use of his 
; harp ; and David's muste calmed the distraction 
of Saul, and banished the evil spirit from him* 
Anger, fretfukiess and peevishness prey upon the 
tender fibres of our frame, and injure our health* 
Why should we delight to punish ourselves be- 
cause some one has done us aa injury, or is sup- 
posed to have treated us unbecomingly ? 

The man who is of a sour, morose^ malevolent 
temper, looks only on the defects and imperfec- 
tions of his neighbonrs. He is ignorant of the 
art of combining their weaknesses with their vir- 
tues, and of rendering the imperfections of others 
supportable, by a just and humiliating refiectioh 
on his own. Such an one exclaims against society, 
because due attention is not paid to his caprieioua 
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humour. He tells you^ tbere is very little in 
kuman society that is desirable. We own this is 
too true ; it wottld however be incomparably less 
desirabU^ if all men were of - this sour and unkind 
dispositioQk A society composed of persons of 
s«eh a cast, would bear a striking resemblance to 
the infernal regions. 

18. Let us -avoid die company of passionate and 
Airious men. — We learn the manners, and drink 
into the spirit of those witli whom we are conver* 
taat. Like the cameli<m« we take a tincture from 
that which is near us. The wise man's advice is 
therefore salutary : Make no friendtkip with «ie 
angrfmafiy and with a^ furious man 4kou shalt tuj* 
fo ; lest thou learn his ways, arid ffet a snare to thy 
s&ml. Familiarity witli drunkards endangers oup 
sobriety; with the lasdvious, our chastity; with 
the proud, our humility ; and with the angry, our 
meekness and gentleness. Let the meek and lowly 
be our chosen companions. The wolf is no fit 
companion for the laml», nor the leopard for the 
kid« Let the> quiet of the land be the men of our 
council, that we may observe in them the excel- 
lency of meekness, learn their ways, and copy 
after their example. We shall find from them 
that none live so happy as those who have the 
government of their passions ; that none are so' 
amiable as those who have the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit. The peevish and feeble pieces 
of ' human netuve take offence at trifles, and often 
make their own jealousies a sufficient ground fof 
their indignation : let us withdraw from them. 
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19. Let US labour to have pur hearts continually 
affected with a sense of the love apd kindness of 
God towards us. — If we be christians indeed, we 
shall often be saying within ourselves. What man* 
iier of love hath the Father bestowed on m! How 
great, how free, how undeserved ! He gave his 
Son to be a sacrifice for our offences, that we 
might be reconciled to him ; and shall we%be un- 
willing to be reconciled to an offending brother ? 
He pardons our blackest crimes, our numerous 
and enormous transgressions ; and shall we be full 
of anger and resentment against a brother for some 
petty offence ? And an offence too, of one with 
whom we hope to dwell in the regions of peace 
and felicity for ever ? He tells us, if we forgive 
not such a brother, he will not forgive us; and 
can we still be implacable? He gives us the 
spirit of peace and love to dwell in our hearts ; 
and shall we be deaf to his benign injunctions ? 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed to the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil- 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice : and 
be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ* s sake hath 
forgiven you. The love of Christ is the sweetest 
and happiest constraint we can possibly be under, 
the kindest and most efficacious incentive to love 
and good works. 

Dr. Cheyne, who has done honour to his profes- 
sion as a physician, has observed, that love to 
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God, as it is the sdvereign remedy of all miseries, 
so in particular it prevents the bodily disorders 
which the passions introduce, by keeping the pas- 
sions themselves within due bounds. And by the 
unspeakable joy, and perfectly calm serenityi* and 
tranquillity it gives the mind, becomes the most 
powerful of all means of health and long. life. 
The object of this love is infinitely perfect. If 
we are properly affected with his love, so as to be 
engaged to love him in a supreme degree, anger, 
hatred and malice will be suppressed. Love is the 
noblest, and most joyful affection of the mind : x>ur 
joy and happiness will always rise in proportion to 
our love to Him in whose presence is fulness of 
joy. Placing our supreme love on him, and pre- 
ferring his favour above all, will render us serene, 
calm and pleased ; and as such, most effectually 
subdue our angry passions. Let us be firmly per- 
suaded then, that the enjoyment of inward tran- 
quillity and a sense of the divine favour, form the 
chief happiness of our rational nature. It is for 
want of adverting to this, that our passions are 
thrown into tumult by outward occurrences. 
Where we expect too much, we are sure to meet 
with disappointment ; and disappointment involves 
us in vexation. All immoderate attachments to 
creatures are to be considered and avoided. as acts 
of idolatry : but a small degree of regard should 
be entertained for those objects, which, at most, 
can afford us but a momentary felicity. 

Love to God is the foundation of all holiness 

G 5 
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He is su^temeiy fyvsiiyif and should be' supremely 
loved by; us. His*£sYOur>ifijlife^ And) ought to be 
fireferr«d to every 'Other enjoy meat. Our (heads 
should adopt .the; language of the pious psalmist r 
It iS'^^aod for me to dmm near to God. Whom hone 
Im heetoen bt^ thee;, amd there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides .thee 7 Then will our bosoms 
glow, with the lambent flames joi mild benevolence. 
Our souk will be absorbed .in tender sympathy 
with the distressed : we shall feel a brother's .woe, 
and hasten to his relief: we shall bear with his 
infirmitieSy and- cover them with the mantle of 
charity. 

The pleasure wfaioh afiects a human mind with 
the most lively and transporting touches, and which 
has the happiest influence over all his passions, is 
what arises from the favour of the MostHigh, and. 
the prospect of being crowned at length with a 
happiness large as our desires,' and lasting as our 
immortal souls. This is a perpetual spring ol 
cheerfulness and gladness in the mind. It sofbens 
the asperities of our tempers, and clothes us with 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ. It lessens 
the calamities, and doubles the joys of life. With- 
out this, the highest state of worldly advancement 
is but vanity and vexation i and with it the lowest 
condition is a paradise. Where this happy state 
of mind prevails, the rest of the soul is undis* 
turbed ; its comforts are not plundered, its govern* 
ment is not disordered ; the laws of reason and re- 
ligion bear the sway, and communion witli God 



and hid saints is enjoyed. In such a man, there 
is.the joint epncurienee. of all the affections to the 
peace and quiet of the soul, everyone everting 
itself id its own order for the good of the whole « 
The kingdom of God there prevails, which is 
righieoumess and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost* 
^^The meek shaU increase their joy in the l/trd, and 
the poor among men shaU ryoioe in the Holy One of 
Israel. 

20. Let us set before us, and as much as possible 
keep in sight, the shortness of human life, and the 
certain approach of death, judgment and the eter-* 
nal world. — What avails that turmoil of passion, 
this hurry of spirits about things which will pre<* 
sently come to an end? If eternity lies open to 
view, with all ita awful concerns, what can appear 
so considerable in present pccurrences as to agitate 
our ^passions, and discompose our minds ? Shall 
we, instead of preparing for a higher existence, 
absurdly waste the few moments allotted us here, 
in contending about trifles ? Eternity, eternity is 
at hand ! 

Let us not add to the troubles of die present hour, 
the mischiefs and miseries of strife and contention. 
Let us study to smooth the rugged path by meekr 
nes0 a«d gentleness,, as much as in us lies, living 
peaceably with all mea. Let us study to be qmdtj 
and finish what remains of life in peace and love. 
When we are disposed to be angry with a fellow^ 
creature, let us remember, that we know not but 
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he and ourselves too may be summoned to appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ within the pre- 
sent hour. This night our souls may be required 
of us. Were we sure that this would be the case^ 
our angry spirits wonld be cooled, and other con- 
cerns would engage our thoughts. And since 
every moment's existence here is uncertain to us^ 
why should we <;herish any disposition which is 
unsuitable for a dying man ? Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath. 

21. Let us keep in yiew the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. — It was the design of God to 
set his Son before us as the model of christian 
virtue. I am far from asserting that this was the 
only, or the chief errand on which he was sent 
into our world. Jesus himself tells us, that he 
came to give his life a ransom for many, to seek 
and to save that which was lost, and to lay down 
his life for the sheep. But a subordinate end of 
his mission was, to give a living representation of 
those dispositions, grace and virtues for our imita- 
tion, which are pleasing to God, profitable to us, 
ornamental to our character, and edifying to those 
with whom we have to do. We are directed to 
imitate inferior examples^ so far as they are good. 
A cloud of witnesses is set before us, to animate 
us in the christian race : we are to be followers of 
them who through faith and patience do now 
inherit the promises. God has not only shown us 
our duty in his laws and commands, but he has 
mftda known his will to us in the more striking, 
Migaging way of living examples. 
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The life of Jesus is particularly designed for our 
imitation : we have a fair transcript of the law in 
his amiable temper and conduct. A minute ac- 
count is given us of his whole behaviour by the 
four evangelists, that in the mouth of so many 
witnesses every word might be established. His 
cheerful obedience to his divine Father, and regard 
for his glory ; his zeal against sin, his love to maa- 
kind, his patience, his meekness and lowliness of 
heart, shone with such splendour as may justly 
engage us at once to learn and love the way of 
holiness. Our Lord himself took care to lead his 
disciples to consider him as their pattern. He 
tells them that he who would claim relation to him, 
or interest in him, must follow him ; that they who 
would find rest in him, must learn of him; and 
that they must love one onother, as he has loved 
them. Hence, our abiding in him is to be proved 
by our walking as he talked. 

We readily and naturally imbibe the spirit of an 
intimate friend, and run into a similitude of mind 
and manners with him. We say of Jesus, '' This 
is my Friend, '^ and he vouchsafes to call us his 
friends. A relation so intimate and endearing 
should engage us to follow his example. — We 
profess to be his disciples : we call him Master 
and Lord : and as such, it is highly reasonable, 
that we should imitate him. The several sects of 
philosophers among the heathens were influenced 
by the practice of their leaders and founders, as 
well as by their precepts : they were censured or 
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applauded as they degenerated from .the virtues of 
their masters, or copied after them. Ye call me 
Master and Lord, says our gracious Redeemer, and 
ye say weU,for so I am. If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
one another*s feet: for I have given you an example 
that ye should do as I luLve done to you. His doc-? 
trine and practice were in perfect unison, we should 
therefore regard him and follow him in both. 

We hope to be like him herealker : be is the 
model of our final happiness. * If we are now in 
reality the sons of God, the heirs of .promise, we 
know that when he shsdl appear, we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as he is. If we take 
delight in the prospect' of future conformity ta 
him, we certainly should be aspiring after it now : 
we should be pressing towards the mark. Every 
man that hath this hope in him,: purifieth himselfy 
even as he is pure. In vain do we flatter our- 
selves with the hope of being with Je«us here- 
after, if we are not like him here. Let us study 
his example, as it is drawn in the gospel history 
with care and iattention. No part< of Seripture^ ia 
more proper for our search and meditation, than 
that which gives us the picture of the temper and 
life of our divine Saviour. Let us never allow 
ourselves to rest contented without a real and 
growing conformity to him. The more we con- 
t8m|»late his lovely example, the more we shall be 
charmed with it ; and while we steadfastly behold 
in the glass of the gospel, the glory of the Lord^ 
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we shall be changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, by the agency and operation of the 
Spirit of the Lord. Our rough -, morose and angry 
dispositions shall be subdued, and we shall be 
more and more assimilated to the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ. 

The divine Redeemer always preferred truth, 
and obedience to his Father, to the pleasing of 
men : yet as far as was consistent with his Father's 
will, he constantly shewed a strong disposition to 
preyent angry contentions. Instead of offering 
injury to any, he went about doing good to all. 
It was foretold of him in prophecy, that he should 
net -striye nor cry, neither should any man hear his 
voice in the- streets. He acted correspondent to 
this predicttou, pursuing the great design upon 
which he came into the world, without noise or 
contention, disturbance or tumult. He checked 
the first fippearanee of strife among his followers. 
He- paid tribute to the exacters of it, though it 
was not due from him ; this he chose to do, as 
himself declares, lest they should be offended^ 
When he had miraculously cured a leper, rather 
than displease the Jewish priests, he ordered the 
man whom he had healed, to go and carry the 
gift to them, which God had ordained to be given 
to the priests, when they were concerned in the 
cure of the leprosy •. But I forbear to enlarge, 
and -shall close this Essay with a few brief remarks. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 



1. We see from what has been said on this 
subject, sufficient evidence of human depravity. — 
The history of mankind is in every page demon- 
strative of our original apostacy. Whence is it 
that men are agitated with such lawless passions as 
set them at continual war with each other 7 Whence 
is it, that not content with the evils which nature 
has entailed upon them, they exert all their talents 
for multiplying and speeding the means of perdition 
to one another? Whence is it that we see half 
the world employed in pushing the other half from 
the verge of existence ? Whence is it that even 
in their religious contests, such wrathful and ma- 
levolent passions reign among men as are dis- 
graceful to humanity ? The cause of ail this dis- 
order is, alas, but too evident; We are by nature 
children of wrath ! We are naturally the subjects 
of enmity to God and his law: this is evident 
from the confessions and complaints of those who 
have the jus test and truest acquaintance with their 
own hearts. The sacred Scriptures abound with 
the groans and cries of those who have felt them- 
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selves infected with the loathsome disease. Be^ 
Iiold I am vile, says holy Job. Thou desirest truth 
in the inward parts, says David , the man after 
God's own heart ; but behold I was shapen in ini- 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive me. Nay> 
it is the acknowledgement of holy men in general : 
We are ail as an unclean thing, and all Qur 
Hghteousnesses are as Jilthy rags. The heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; 
who can know it ? 

This depravity is total and entire, diffusing 
itself through all the powers of the soul. The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint. 
It is universal ; involving all nations, both Jews 
and Gentiles— all ranks; the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor. Whatever difference 
there may be as to birth or blood, nobility or base- 
ness, education, place or office; all flesh have cor- 
rupted their way. What nation, what tribe, what 
kindred, what family, what people or language 
can be produced, before or after the flood, under 
the law or under the gospel, who have escaped the 
direful infection? Happy were the man who 
could make the pleasing discovery. 

The disease is likewise constant. Blindness in 
the understanding, impotence in the will, disorder 
in the affections, are not visitants, but inhabitants. 
They are interwoven in our constitution. Thii^ 
iatal distemper is more deeply rooted than the 
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Ekkiopiaii's sooty complexion, or the leopard'n 
spots. Heace no ordinary means vnVL take ei«ot 
for the reoAOval of it. The most awakening 
threats and thundering BMsaces, will not Tpuse as 
from our lethargy. The heart is stony, the neek 
an iron sinew, the brow brass. The most pathetic 
entreaties, and moring expostulations cannot en- 
tice the mind to close in with that which is 
absolutely necessary to its own solid peace and 
final happiness. Divine power alone can make 
the sinner willing. 

2. Our natural depravity strongly bespeaks the 
neeessftty of our renewal by • gracCi—We must 
haye^ a new and a better life than that we drew 
with our first birth. The stream will not rise 
higher than the fountain ; nature can produce no 
more than that which is natural. If in our first 
birtii we are children of wrath, what but a b^ng 
born from above can make us the children of 
God? I know this remark will be deemed by 
some the cant of enthusiasm : but should the fear of 
incurring such a censure impose silence upon me, I 
should think myself unworthy of the christian name, 
and much more unworthy to sustain the sacred 
character of a minister of that Jesus, who has taught 
us all, that except a man be bom again he cannot 
#ee the hingdom of God. Unless a new heart be 
given to us, and a new spirit put within us, we 
shall ever be strangers to true christian meekness. 
The apostle of the Gentiles carefully informs us 
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tiHttni«ektteasis«:/nei^^.<Ae;^rit. The prmi-r 
log' r of the be«Boh«s is n^l atiffieient; tlie -tree 
itself- must vbe ma4e.good. Am outwaxd re&Nn]ia<^ 
tion is not enough ; we must be renewed in tbiBi 
spirit of our minds. Neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor undrcumcision ; hvA a new creature. 
Grapes will not grow upon thorns^ nor figs upoB 
thisdes* The orBftmeats of a meek and quiel 
spirit, which are in the sight of God of great price, 
are only found in him who is created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. 

To deliver us from the guilt, pollution and 
misery . of our lapsed state was the end of our 
biased Redeemer's coming into this world. He 
^T6;him8elf for our sins ; he submitted to a state 
of poverty and meanness, to reproach and shame, 
to laceasant labour and toil : he yielded and de- 
livered himself up as a willing victim, into the 
hands of avenging justice, and was stricken, smit- 
ten of Gt>d and afflicted, wounded for our trans^ 
gresflions^. and bruised for our iniquities; he was 
exceeding «om>wful. sore ama«ed, and very heay y ; 
his heart melted like wax in the midst of his 
bowels; he was. in an agony, and sweat great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground ; he 
gaive himself up into the hands of cmel and wicked 
men, and underwent the bitter pains . and horrors 
of an aocitrsed death; and all this, that he juight 
make reconciliation for our . iniquity, satisfy for 
our offences, and procure the full remission of 
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them all. WUhovt thedding of Mood there wot no 
TvmitsuM; but we have redemption through the blood 
of Jesus, the forgivmeia of ttni , according to the 
riehei of hit grace. 

With hi* tlripet we are healed, says the evan- 
gelical prophet. He did aot die for our sins that 
we should live in them, and under the power of 
them ; but that he might free us from their ty- 
ranny, and release us from their ca|itivity ; that 
henceforth we should not serve sin. He was 
manifested that he might destrog the uwks of the 
devil, reduce ua to subjection to himself, reign in 
our hearts by his Spirit and grace, maintaining his 
throne there in righteousness, peace and joy. On 
this subject, reader, may your thoughts delight* 
fully expand I Here is the remedy for ail the evils 
which sin has introduced : here is the destruction 
of sin itself, the cause, the direful, the fatal cause 
of all our woe : here is the sovereign cure for the 
disorders of your mind ; the preciuus balm for a 
wounded conscience. This, this is all our salva- 
tion, and should be all our desire. Blessed Jesua, 
may we look to thee and be healed of all our ma- 
ladieei 1 'We who have been foolish, disobedient, 
deceived, »ervwg divert lusti tmd pleasures, living 
m malice and envy, hateful, and hating one,another ; 
may we, as the happy cousequence of thy atoning 
sacritice, be saved bg the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ohatt! Thus shall 
^Bsions, on account of which we are 
I and tigers, wolves and beara. 
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be. all brought into subjection and obedience to 
th^! The lion shall become h lamb, the churl 
shall become liberal, and the fierce and furious be 
clodied with gentleness. Conquer by the omni- 
potence of thy grace, our perverse affections, and 
reign in us, that we niay conquer and reign with 
thee. Let our rebellious powers he&r thy voice, 
tremble and obey ! 

How astonishing is it that the wonders of sav- 
ing love should so little engage the attention of 
mankind. The salvation of a lost world has em- 
ployed the thoughts and counsels of Jehovah from 
everlasting. At how many times, in how mstny 
different manners, did he speak of this subject 
unto the fathers ? How many embassies of angels 
did He send to give intimations of it? How were 
all the designs of the Most High in the course of 
his adorable providence, and the execution of 
them, Irendered subservient to this one glorious 
purpose, which rises superior to, and absorbs all 
the Irest-^the plan of salvation by a Redeemer ! 
As if the great God had been carrying on no de- 
sign from the beginning but one, a design of love 
to ruined men : that one, which of all others, 
these ungrateful creatures treat with the greatest 
slights indifference and neglect. And shall that 
which thus occupied the Eternal Mind ; to mature 
and execute which the world was created ; which 
has been declared to man by so many signs in 
heaven above, and on earth beneath, by the tongues 
of so many. prophets, by so many oracles; to an- 
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nounce which angels and archangels have de« 
scended from their thrones; and to accomplish 
which, God was mmttfest in the-ykshy ytuHfisd^n 
the Spirit, preaeh&jt tmio the GetUiies, reoehedifip 
intogkvy — shall it be annosBced , unf oldedy etecttted 
in vain ? Shall men make light of it all^ and tredt 
it as a cunningly devised faUe? Shall theyltUI 
regard it as a thing of nought ? ^Readeri whMtaw^Sf 
you approve or reject in these pages, neglect not 
this great salvation. But renomieiDg yoinr<-tms, 
and embracing ike messages oi life and peaee, 
enter cordially into the views of God your Maker 
and Redeemer, and earnestly pursue the same ob» 
ject witb bim, the salvation of the soul J 

Should you be disposed to say, what con&exkm 
has tins with your subject ? I answer, a very in- 
timate connexion. Were I to trace out the disease 
without once hinting at .the remedy, I should ac- 
quit myself but poorly in Uiis business. Like a 
surgeon who probes a wound, but leaves it dpen 
and bleeding, without the necessary dressings. 
The whole, indeed, need not a pfaysi«ian, butthey 
that are sick. Here then. 



———Survey the wondrous cure ; 
And at each step, let hig^her wonder rise ! 
Pardon for infinite oflfbnce f and pardon 
lliro' means that speak its value fttinite ! 
A pardon boufht with blood ! wttk<hlo«d divine ! 
With blood diyine of him I made my foe ! 
Persisted to provoke ! tho* woo*d and aw'd, 
Bless'd, and chastised, a flagrant rebel still ( 
A rebel *midst the thunders of his throne ! 
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Nor I id&Be ; a r«bel universe ! 

My species up in arms ; not one exempt ! 

Yet for the foulest of the foul he dies ! 
1 Most joy 'd for the redeemed from deepest guilt ! 
/ As if out race were held of highest rank : 

XtidChMthead asmoroldnd toman ! Yoiuiig. 

3. What shcdl >f e think of those mighty heroes 
who have been souDJastly celebrated in every age 
for theif prowess and valour T'^Were not aaafty 
of them the oppressors and butchers of maakind ? 
And yet poets, painters, sculptors, statuaries and 
bistonaiis have united their efforts to make them 
ftonotts* Themistocles spoke^ the laaguage of «ober 
reason, when, being asked whom he considered, as 
the greatest of heroes, he answered, ** Not htm 
who ooftquers, but him who saves; not the man 
who ruins, but the man who erects ; who of a vil« v 
lage can make a city, or turn a despicable people 
into a gveat nation/' Yet the serene acts of be- 
•evolenoe, the small still voice of goodness are 
petther accompanied by Boisemor ostentation. It 
ifr uproar and tumult, the downfal of sacked cities, 
the shrieks of ravished matrons, and the groans of 
dying nations, that fill the trumpet of ftmie, aad 
gain the plaudit of the world. Men of evueky 
and Uood, of ambition and power, fisd dbtiaction 
and glory very easy to be attained in this way : 
as it is indisputably more easy to destroy than to 
create, to give death than to give life, to pull down 
than to build up, to bring devastation and mi- 
sery, rather than plenty, peace and. prosperity 
upon earth. But let us not ascribe honour and 
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ieeds which call loudly for infamy 



4L^ . burth of Franoe, j ust before a battle, 

in which he obtained an entire victory, devoutly 

poured out his soul in prayer to the God of armies, 

to the following purpose : — " O Lord of Hosts, 

who canst see through the thickest veil and closest 

disguise, who viewest the bottom of my heart, and 

the deepest designs of my enemies ; who hast in 

thy hands, as well as before thine eyes, all the 

events which concern human life ; if thou know- 

est that my reign will promote the glory, and the 

safety of thy people ; if thou knowest that I have 

no other ambition in my soul, but to advance the 

honour of thy holy name, and the good of this 

state; favour, O great God, the justice of my 

arms, and reduce all the rebels to acknowledge 

him whom thy sacred decrees, and the order of a 

lawful succession, have made their, sovereign ; but 

if thy good providence has ordered it otherwise, 

and thou seest that I should prove one of those 

I kings whom thou givest in thine anger^ take from 

I me, O merciful God, my life and my crown ; make 

i me this day a sacrifice to thy will ; let my death 

end the calamities of France ; and let my blood 

be tbe last that is spilt in this quarrel !" 

4. Whatever be our different conceptions as to 
matters of speculation, let us be very assiduous to 
cultivate a christian temper.— Let us be careful to 
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give evidence o£ a ready and hearty submission to 
the word of God, and a cheerful resignation to his 
proyidenoe. Let us be modesti humble and lowly 
in our behav^iour towards men^ cautious of giving 
offence, and not hasty to take offence at odiers. 
Let us learn to be calm under real provocations^ 
and always in. readiness to be reconciled when the 
offence is acknowledged. In all our religious con^ 
nexions and concerns especially, let us wear the 
garment of humility, and- the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit : this* will be more to the honour 
of our divine Saviour, more to the credit of our 
holy religion, than, the exactest orthodoxy in 
doubtful matters without it. 

We may. err in lesser concerns, and yet be 
safe as to our final state ; but if we are destitute, 
wholly destitute of a true christian temper, the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus, we are inthe gall 
of bitterness, in the bond of iniquity. It matters 
not by what name we choose to be distinguished, 
or to- what sect of christians we professedly ad- 
here : if pridei> anger, wrath and malice reign in* 
ourhearts^ and govern our lives, all our religion- 
IS hypocrisy; If any man seem to be r^igiousi and 
bridlethnot hU tongue he deeeiveth his oum heart, 
betrays the perverseness and malignity of his dis^- 
position, tha$ man's religion is vaim Let no man' 
deceive himself. 

5.- What'care is necessary- that the> tempers of- 
children 'be not spoiled by an improper education ! 

H 
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— ^The severity of a tyrannical parent, or master, 
may be productive of much mischief to his tender 
charge. After having devoted many years of life 
to the important task of cultivating youtiiful minds, 
I hope I may be sdlowed to speak what I have 
learned by experience. Youths of a generous dis- 
position may be induced to do any thing by kind- 
ness ; but severity would rouse and harden them 
into opposition. To be perpetually chiding them, 
or frequentiy beating or scourging them, would 
have a natural tendency to stir up their resentment 
against us, and lead them to consider us as their 
greatest enemies. 

The infliction of chastisement requires great 
prudence, and a happy command of temper.— 
That it may produce the desired effect, it should 
at least appear to flow from a just displeasure at 
the offence committed : but for a parent or tutor 
not to be able to command his passion, would be 
to set a bad example before children. It would 
lessen his authority, by shewing his weakness 
before them ; for it is great weakness in an in- 
structor to be often carried away by the impulse 
of anger. Few persons meet with more frequent 
provocations than those who have a number of 
children to manage and govern. If such do not 
check the risings of anger, they will find it grow 
upon them, and become habitual : this would ' 
make their own lives very unhappy, and lead them 
^<^ audden imIs of cruelty and barbarity, which 
unmediately repent of, but in vain. 
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Slight expressions of displeasure or approbation, 
will produce happy effects on youths of a meek 
and tender disposition. A frowning look /or a 
sharp word will succeed better with such as a cor- 
rective, than many stripes with others. Praise 
and shame will frequently be found sufficient to an- 
swer the governor's purpose : but vice and im- 
morality, idleness and mischief will, &t times, re- 
quire the rod of correction. It would be awful to 
suffer children to walk in the way of their own 
heart. The fertile soil must not lie uncultivated, 
and over-run with weeds. 

As severity is ever to be condemned, so an 
excess of lenity is not less pernicious: it is an 
ancient observation, and which has received the 
sanction of experience in every age : He that 
spareth hu rod, i. e. when absolutely necessary, 
hatetk his son; but he that loveth him chasteneth 
him betimes. When lenity and softness are ill- 
judged and excessive, they are in effect crueltj^ 
" Impunity (says Cicero,) is the greatest entice- 
ment to the commission of offences." A wiser 
than he has told us, that a child left to himself 
brings his mother to shame, — I lately heard of a 
certain youth, of a hot, malignant, fiery dispo- 
sition, much addicted to quarrelling with his com- 
panions when at school ; and who being always 
accustomed to be treated with indulgence, grew 
up to such a degree of self-willedness, that on 
meeting with some opposition from his parent, 
in an affair he had in hand when grown up to 
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years, of maturity , he could not bear to be con- 
^ trolled, but tool^ a loaded pbtol, and shot himself 
dead. 

Experience shows that the tempers of, children 
9iay be spoiled, either by an excess of lenity, or 
of severity. The golden mean between the two 
extremes is the safest path. Severity may break 
the spirits: Provoke not children to angei^ le^f 
they^ he dis^^ouraped. Lenity on the other h^nd.is 
amiable : the motives to it are noble ; much may 
be said in its praise ; and the advocate for it will 
find an attentive audience. Yet lenity carried to 
an undue degree, frequently involves the object of 
it in misery and perdition. Human nature is, at 
every stage of life prone to evil ; and particularly 
so at a time, when, to inherent depravity are 
dded, weakness of understandings and want of 
lought and experience. Proper methods must 
be devised of influencing the hopes and fears of 
children ; and these methods must be accommo- 
dated to their different dispositions. Wisdom is 
profitable to direct. 

6. Let aged persons be particularly on their 
guard against angry, fretful, and perverse passions. 
— ^The many disappointments we have met with 
through life, the coldness and neglect with which 
we begin to be treated, together with the load of 
infirmities incident to those who are advanced in 
years, have a tendency to sour our tempers, and 
make us uneasy to ourselves and those about us. 
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Our old frietids are tiiany of them gone down to 
the grave before us ; and those who survive, per- 
haps, have almost forgotten us. Some of our 
children are taken away by death, others removed 
to a distance from us ; or, which is still more af- 
flictive, theire may be others of them who prove 
itograteful and disobedient. In such circum- 
stances we Btand in n^ed of great grade to enable 
us to possess our souls iii patience, and to keep us 
serene, geiitle, and composed. We are apt to be 
too soon throtrid out of bumour, to lissnme an 
angry look, a^d to utter die language of perverse- 
ness. But let us remember, that we stand in need 
of help and assistance : we should therefore, for 
our own i^^kes^ avoid every thing that would 
disgust and drive away our friends, from whom 
We may still hope for some comfort. Let tis 
especially watch against a positive, supercilious^ 
0Y^i1>^ring tefmper; a fr^iil, uneasy, discon- 
tented s^itit. Let us Hot be always complaining 
of slights and neglectn. Let us not be continu- 
ally finding fault with those in younger life ; for 
those are the persons chiefly from whom we may 
expect consolation : and it must be a very extra- : 
olrdinary degree of piety, or good nature, that will 
incline persons to h^lp those who are always un- ^ 
eddy, cross, peevish and perver^se. If we drive 
away those Wbo could help us, and would do it 
with pleasure, if we were meek, patient and oblig- 
ing, we may stretch out our hands in vain, and 
hope for friendly assistance and sympathy without 
success. Nay, we may thank ourselves for it, if 

H 3 
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we are deserted, overlooked, and neglected still 
more and more, and if the world appear desirous 
to be rid of us. 

But nobler motives than these should excite us 
to meekness and patience : the hopes, prospects 
and comforts of Christianity should calm our 
spirits, and sooth our hearts to rest. All true 
christians know, that the gospel and the religion 
of Jesus afford a rich profusion of solid peace 
and consolation, amidst the sorrows, disappoints 
ments and afflictions attendant on our pilgrimage 
state. Instead of repining at any humiliating cir- 
cumstances that may be allotted to us in our declin- 
ing years, let us, my aged and honoured friends, 
draw water out of the wells of salvation » By 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures, let us 
embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope of 
everlasting life. This, if any thipg, will smooth 
our ruffled tempers, relieve our fatigued spirits, 
and check our petulant humours. This will dissi- 
pate the gloom of our solitary years, and support 
our weary steps in the last stages of our journey. 
Let the blessed gospel be our constant theme : the 
dignity of its Author, the evidence of its argu- 
ments, the gentleness of its injunctions, the na- 
ture, extent, and duration of its promises — these» 
and innumerable other blessings, make the richest 
provision for rational consolation, and refined joy. 

Religion ! Providence ! an after state ! 
Here is firm footing ; here is solid rock ; 
This can support us ; all is sea besides ; 
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Sinks under us ; bestorms, and then devours. 

His hand the good man fastens in the skies, 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl, 

Religion ! thou the soul of happiness ! 

And groaning Calvary of thee ! there shine 

The brightest truths ; there strongest motives sting ; 

There sacred violence assaults the soul* Young. 



7. I have already recommended christian cheer- 
fulness as an antidote against that evil which this 
essay is humbly intended to suppress and correct. 
— A celebrated author has given us his thoughts ^ 
on this subject with a justness and propriety pecu- 
liar to himself. I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of presenting a few of his observations to the 
reader : nothing, I apprehend, can be better adapted 
to my purpose. I shall not therefore crave my 
reader's pardon for the liberty 1 am going to take, 
because I am very much mistaken if he will not 
think the following extracts the most valuable part 
of the Essay on Anger, 

'* I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth ; 
the latter I consider as an act, the former as an 
habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permament. Those are 
often raised into the greatest transports of mirth, 
who are subject to the greatest depressions of me- 
lancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, though 
it does not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents us from falling intd the depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, which 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
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a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and per- 
petual serenity. 

'* M^n of austere principles look tfpon mirth as 
too Wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and insolence 
of heatt, iT^hich is inconsi intent with a life every 
moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writ- 
ers of this complexion have observed, that the 
sacfred person who was the great pattern of perfec- 
tion, was never seen to Ifuigh. Cheedblness of 
mind is not liable to any of these exceptions ; it 
is of a serious and composed nature ; it does not 
tfato^ the mind into a condition improper for 
the present state of humiinity ; and is very con- 
spicuous in the character of those who are looked 
upon tis llie greatest philosophers among the 
heathens, as well as among those wfio have he&Hk 
deservedly esteemed as saints and h6ly men among 
christians. 

** If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and 
to the great Author of our being, it will not a little 
recommend itself on each of these accounts. The 
mim who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a per- 
fect master of all the powers and faculties of the 
soul ; his imagination is clear, and his judgment 
undisturbed; his temper is even and unruffled, 
whether in action or in solitude. He comes with 
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a relish to all those goods which nature has prq* 
vided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the ^rm- 
tioQ whiph are poured forth about hima, and does 
not feel the full weight of those accidental, evils 
which may befal him, 

<' If we consider him . in relation to the. persons 
with whom he converses, it naturally produces loye 
and good will towards him. A cheerful mind is 
not only disposed to be affable and obliging, but 
raises die same good humour in those who coqae 
within its influepce. A man finds himself pleased, 
he does not know why, with the cheerfulness of 
bb companion : it is like a sudden sunshine th^il; 
awakens a secret delight in the mind without at*- 
tending to it. The heart rejoices of its own aor 
cord, and naturally flows out into friendship and 
benevolence toi/^ards the person who has sp kiod 
an effidct upon it. 

*' When I consider this cheerful state of mind in 
its third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 
constant^ habitual gratitude to the great Authoir of 
nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit 
praise and thanksgiving to providence, under its 
dispensations,. It is a kind of acquiescence in the 
state wherein we are placed, and a seoret appro* 
bation of the divine will in his cond)act towards 
men. 

" There are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
cai;! reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulpefs of 
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heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence, 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity 
of mind, which is the health of the soul. Cheer- 
fulness in an ill man deserves a harder name than 
language can furnish us with, and is many de- 
grees beyond what we commonly call folly and 
madness. 

** Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of the 
Supreme Being, and consequently .of a future 
state, under whatsoever title it shelters itself, piay 
likewise very reasonably deprive a man of this 
cheerfulness of temper. There is something so 
particularly gloomy and offensive to human nature 
in the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but 
wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is 
possible for a man to out-live the expectation of it. 
For my own part, I think the being of a God so 
little to be doubted, that it is almost the only truth 
we are sure of; and such a truth as we meet with 
in every object, in every occurrence, and in every 
thought. If we look into the character of this 
tribe of infidels, we generally find they are made 
up of pride, spleen, and cavil ; it is indeed no 
wonder that men, who are uneasy to themselves, 
should be so to the rest of the world. The vici- 
ous man and atheist have therefore no pretence to 
cheerfulness, and would act very unreasonably 
should they endeavour at it. 

'* After having mentioned these two great prin- 



